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When the church in Germany was separated 
om the state, after the late war, the christian 
people of the land were confronted with a gi- 
gantic problem with which the great majority 
were unfamiliar; the problem of church man- 
/ agement and church financing. Most of these 
people, however, put forth great efforts in 
mastering this intricate problem and willingly 
brought great sacrifices in order to support 
the church and retain their pastor. But in the 
town of Schlothausen this was not done. The 
population of this town had been noted for 
years, for its indifference to the church and to 
religion generally, and openly declared that 


was a private matter for the individual, and 
they could not afford the luxury of a preacher 
in such times of need and high-prices. So 
they dismissed their pastor and the position 
was left vacant. Neither would they permit 
neighboring pastors to serve them, even in- 
termittently. 


— On Sunday the bells in the old church tower 
were silent; but a number of the inhabitants 
soon expressed their dissatisfaction with this 
arrangement. “It doesn’t seem like Sunday,” 
ey said. “Though we did not go to church 
y often, it was, nevertheless, pleasant to be 
inded by the ringing of the bells, that we 
were not mere machines.” The holidays were 
axceedingly empty affairs. A harvest festival 
ithout a decorated church, without the an- 
ems of a choir, without the music of the 
gan, to say nothing at all of the sermon, 
‘seemed too insipid. And the Christmas fes- 
tival! In former years a beautiful evergreen 
covered with many candles, had occupied the 
place of honor. Children looked forward to 
‘this festival for weeks, with great joy and ex- 
_pectation and even the adults, though they had 
seldom crossed the threshold of the church, 
‘felt quite at home. Now all this was of the 
past. True, the enlightened (?) leaders had 
not dared to go so far as to banish the Christ- 
as tree from the homes, but many of the in- 
pbitants felt the loss of the church festival 
( nly. 
nd at home one missed the happy Christ- 
gs of the children, for they knew none. 
ins ruction of any kind was im- 


The Town that Closed Its Church 


The Silent Bells of Schlothausen 
ERIC E. LEIBNER 


they needed no church. Religion, they said, 


who could have filled this need, had ne 
departed. In fact, the children soon beca 
terrible burden. They were unruly and 
pertinent, held nothing in reverence and | 
respect for no one. They knew little of | 
and of the Saviour, Jesus, and laughed 
ically at the old grandmother, whenever sg 
read her tattered hymn-book. 


the closing of the church. Many a moth 
of how the true meaning and import, t! 
significance of marriage dawned upon 
she stood before the altar and plighted hh 
troth in that sacred hour long since gone 
invariably, a bride felt the lack of somet 
since no ceremonies were possible in 
church now. The men, also, became more 
more degenerate as time passed on. Forme 
the old pastor had often thundered from NEW 
pulpit against the sinfulness of the town and 
had awakened many a.conscience in dir¢ . 
conversation. This had had a good influence © 
upon many in the town. But the present con- — 
ditions were hardly to be borne. 
Burial services became almost intolerabl 
To be sure, there was no lack of pomp ; 
display. At the grave of an adult there w re 
songs rendered by some choral- hay pol’ i ak 


placed wreaths upon the grave. 
of the bereaved, however, cried out for ¢ 
fort, but found none. How different it | 
been formerly, when the church choir 
sung of God’s loving-kindness and when 
pastor had spoken of the hope of eternity 
had prayed with and for the bereaved. 
worst of all was the burial of a child. 
little loved one was simply lowered into 
ground, without a word being spoken, and the 
grave closed. The sick and the dying felt 
most of all the lack of the comforting message, 
which the church had brought in the past. — 
Without the church the whole family life was 
starved, as a plant without water and sun- 
shine. 

In other matters also, the absence of the 
pastor was sorely felt. Times without num- 
ber he had reconciled estranged neighbors, — 
had reunited husband and wife after a griev- 
ous misunderstanding, had led a wayward 
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child on to the path of decency and of righ- 
teousness. The poor had no friend now to 
look after their needs, for the provident asso- 
ciation had ceased to function. ‘ 
Gradually, it began to dawn upon the in- 
habitants of Schlothausen, how great was 
their loss. They began to realize and appre- 
ciate more and more the blessings they had 
received through the instrumentality of the 
church. Soon a few of the people began to 
make the lengthy journey to a neighboring 
town, in order to attend service there. At 
first they were derided unmercifully. “Were 
they not brave and valiant men, who needed 
no church, no parson,” they were asked. But 


Grandma’s Testimony at the Science Prayer Meeting 
WILLIAM OSGOOD ROGERS, Denver, Colo. 


“Would you like to go to the mid-week serv- 
ice, Mother?” asked pretty little Mrs. Albert 
Johnson, knowing that her husband’s mother 
never missed a Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing at home. 

“Why, yes, dear, I should like to,” was the 
cheery reply, as “Grandma” Johnson took off 
her apron after helping do the dishes. “Is 
there a Congregational church near here?” 


“No, Mother, there isn’t,” answered the 
younger woman, “and I had hoped you might 
feel like going with us to the Science church. 
It’s just around the corner.” ; 

“Well, I believe I will,’ was the hesitating 
reply. “I guess I’m not so narrow contracted 
that I can’t worship God in any kind of a 
church but my own, and I have heard so much 
about Christian Science that I would like to 
see for myself just what they are like.” 

With that Grandma Johnson went to get a 
wrap, for the night was chilly. I wish you 
could have seen her, a bright-eyed, alert wo- 
man, comfortably plump, well dressed, but 
just old fashioned enough to show that she 
had a sturdy independence and plenty of good 
common sense. Back home in Dodgeville she 
was recognized as the salt of the earth, with 
a real Christian experience herself and a broad 
charity for everyone else. 

When her youngest son married a girl who 
was a Christian Scientist she was deeply 
troubled. For a number of years Albert had 
been indifferent to spiritual things. Now she 
was afraid he would be led entirely astray 
from the faith of his fathers. She had made 
this first visit to their new home with anxiety, 
and a great desire to be of spiritual help to 
them both. Perhaps her first step was to 
know Christian Science better. 

They went early, but the usher led them 
through a crowded room to what Grandma 
Johnson would have called the amen corner. 
It was not a small side room, but the regular 
auditorium. And it was full. The old saint 
looked around eagerly. When had she seen 
four hundred people at prayer meeting, nearly 
half of them men? How many years since her 
boy had gone with her to a mid-week service? 
Yet here he was, by her side, with his wife 
just beyond. But she remembered the harsh 
things Bro. Matthews, her minister, had said 
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they continued to come and to bring others i 
with them. Finally the congregation, as such, |} 
met once more and decided to call a pastor. |) 
The new heathendom had not been a step for- 
ward, as it was supposed it would be, but 
rather several steps backward; the entire life 
of the town had become shallow, empty, de- 
generate. A great day of jubilation jit was, in- 
deed, when the bells in the old church tower |p 
once more sent forth the invitation to worship 
God in his holy temple, when the long-silent 
organ broke forth in beautiful harmony. And 
the assembled congregation, filling the entire 
church, listened reverently, devoutly to the 
sermon. Schlothausen again had a soul. 


against Christian Science, and her reserve | 
stiffened. 

She listened carefully to the singing of the | 
quartet, the reading of the Scripture lesson | 
and the exposition from Science and Health, 
though during the latter reading her face wore 
a puzzled look as if she were trying to grasp. 
something she could not clearly hear. But 
when the Congregation repeated the Lord’s 
prayer she felt safe and joined in with deep 
satisfaction. 

Then came the time for testimonies and the 
old prayer meeting attendant began to feel 
right at home. There was no lack of speakers 
and their witness was in no uncertain words. 
They told of unhappiness banished, family. 
quarelling done away, ambition awakened, . 
health improved and peace filling the heart, | 
all due to embracing the teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy. Then, as there came a pause, Grandma . 
Johnson arose. 

“Christian friends,’ she said, “this is the} 
first time I was ever in a Christian Science} 
prayer meeting, and I came with a little: 
prejudice, for I have heard this way much }}} 
spoken against, but I must say that so far as) 
I can see, you have the very same kind of} 
religion I have enjoyed for forty years. 


“And I am rejoiced to see so many of you! 
out tonight,” she went on, noticing the sur-} 
prised faces about her. “I have often told our} 
minister there wasn’t an earthly reason why)| 
Christian people shouldn’t fill the house on) 
Wednesday night just as they do on Sunday, if} 
they really believe that we have a prayer-hear-} 
ing and a prayer-answering God.’ Here the} 
soprano looked at the tenor and raised her) 
eye-brows the least bit. I 

“When I get back to Dodgeville,” the speak- 
er went on, “I’m going to tell our church} 
right plain that they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves to let their Christian Science: 
brethren and sisters show more love for the4 
Lord Jesus, than we do that’s had the ad-4 
vantage of being brought up Congregation-4 
alists.” 

By this time the whole assembly was astiri| 
with interest, for these sentiments were very] 
far from the real teachings of Christian 
Science. The reader sat uneasily on the edge 
of his chair, uncertain what to do at this in- 
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novation. Albert and Mary were scarlet with 
embarrassment, and some of the young peo- 
ple on the back seats were beginning to snick- 
er. Grandma Johnson herself was the only 
one in the whole room entirely at ease. 


“T enjoyed the fine singing,” she went calmly 
on, “though I sort of longed for some of the 
good old familiar hymns that I could join in 
without my specs, like, ‘Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me,’ or ‘What a friend we have in Jesus, 
all our sins and griefs to bear.’ But perhaps 
you are saving them to close with. And I was 
listening all the time for some of the deacons 
to lead in prayer. It isn’t hardly prayer meet- 
‘ing to me unless I can see old Deacon Taft 
get up, take off his glasses, close his eyes, bow 
-his white head and begin, ‘Dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour and Friend.’ ” 

At this Albert’s blushes turned to a white 
tenseness. He remembered the saintly old 
deacon, the friend of his childhood, and the 
memory was a sacred one. 

“That Ninety-first Psalm that your pastor 
read,’ she continued, “has long been one of 
my favorite passages in the Word of God. It 
has comforted me in many a dark hour. 
There’s only one other in all-the Old Testa- 
ment that I like better, and that’s Isaiah fifty- 
third, where it says, ‘He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties’.” 

Here the Reader happened to glance down 
at his copy of Science and Health and his 
eyes lit on the words, “Man is incapable of 
sin.” : 

“Of course, there‘s the Twenty-third Psalm,” 
She added apologetically. “I don‘t want to 
forget that. When my dear husband died I 
don’t know what I would have done without, 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil, for thou art 
With me, thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me’.” 

With almost a start Albert remembered 
hearing from the platform a few moments be- 
fore the words, “The body cannot die.” 


“And then in the New Testament,” she went 
on, “there’s Romans eight and the seventeenth 


of John that seem to me like the Holy of: 


Holies. But it did me good to hear that 
Ninety-first Psalm. I think the Holy Spirit 
must have put it into your pastor’s heart to 
choose that particular Scripture tonight just 
for me.” 

“That brought another snicker from the 
young people who knew that the selection and 
its comments were chosen in Boston for all 
Christian Science churches to use on that 
date. But the speaker went unconsciously on. 


“When he expounded the lesson out of Sis- 
ter Eddy’s book I couldn’t rightly seem to get 
the run of her thought. The connection 
didn’t appear right clear to me. I believe I 
Can understand David and Paul better than I 
ean Sister Eddy’s way of putting it, and if 
there is some hard verse that. I can’t quite get 
the gist of Bro. Matthews can always make 

plain. But I do rejoice to know that you 
a read the Bible every day. I’ve done that 

r forty years now, using the daily readings 


and the comments on them in the Sunday 


school quarterly, and I know that the Lord 
will not let his word return unto him void. 


“But what I got up to say,” the old lady 
finally remarked, “was how much I enjoyed 
your testimonies. Of course you don’t use 
just the expressions we Congregationalists do, 
and I am used to hearing Christian people give 
more of the glory for their victories to Christ. 
But I presume you mean it that way, and 
however we say it, we all have about the same 
experiences, and, whenever we let him, our 
blessed Saviour gives us the needed strength 
for our burdens. 


“Tm so glad that our salvation is practical 
and satisfying, that it makes us happy and 
pleasant to live with, unselfish and faithful 
in our work, like you have been testifying to- 
night, that it strikes off the shackles of doubt 
and sin and sets us free. Our ministers have 
been preaching that to us for forty years, but 
so many of our people don’t seem to believe 
it’s really so. I do rejoice to know that you 
truly believe the gospel and know the power 
of Christ to save from sin. 


“Of course we all meet trials, sins and sor- 
rows,” she went on as the reader squirmed on 
his chair. “I’ve had my share, some that I 
never could have stood if it hadn’t been for 
Christ’s help. But I didn’t get up to talk about 
myself. I want to give my testimony as to 
what I saw a few years ago when Sister 
Barnes lost her husband. He was our last 
minister, and a finer man and a more devoted 
couple never lived. They were just wrapped 
up in each other. 

“One morning Sister Barnes woke up, put 
her hand over on her husband and found him 
dead. He had died in the night of heart failure 
without making a sound. Well, that woman 
was a real Christian. She told me afterwards 
that she just uttered one prayer for help to 
bear it, and the needed strength came. She 
dressed, came over to get me, and after the 
doctor had seen him we washed him and laid 
him out. I must say he looked nice when we 
got him all fixed up in his long coat and white 
tie. Then she had me kneel down by his side 
with her and such a prayer as she poured out 
I never heard before and may never again. 
Not one word of rebellion or complaint, just 
thanksgiving to God that he had given her 
such a noble husband and that he had called 
him to his higher service in the upper and 
better kingdom where he would always see the 
Master face to face. Then she prayed for the 
pastorless church, that it might not suffer any 
loss but soon find another faithful pastor, and 
that she might be guided and strengthened for 
whatever changes were before her until they 
should be reunited again in the Father’s house. 
Then she rose from her knees, wiped her eyes, 
smiled a heavenly smile and went out to com- 
fort the church people gathering in the front 
room. 

“Dear Christian friends,” and the speaker 
smiled a faint little smile from tear-bright 
eyes, “you know that it wasn’t because she 
was strong or brave in herself, or because she 
didn’t realize that he was.dead. It was be- 
cause God’s Holy Spirit filled her heart and 
kept it from breaking. I’m so glad to know 
that you too have this great source of comfort 
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and strength and that your lives are being 
brightened by the Saviour. Can’t we sing one 
verse of that old hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of my 
soul, let me to thy bosom fiy’?” 

Lifting up her eyes and her voice she sang 
the verse and sat down without ever noticing 
that only one voice, that of her son, joined with 
her. 

Not much was said after they returned to 
the house, and the happy old Christian went 
calmly to sleep little dreaming what a bomb 
shell she had dropped into the midst of oe 
Christian Science church. 

But Albert and his wife could not sleep. 

“What a dear old saint your mother is,” 
claimed the bride as they sat by the fire. 

“My, how she showed up the weak spots in 
Eddyism,” replied her husband, ‘and never 
knew she was doing it. She is so sincere her- 
self that she takes everything at face 
value, however counterfeit it may be. How 
mad the Carrs and the Lanes must be.” 

“T don’t see why they should be,” declared 
Mary with a little perplexed pucker between 
her eye brows. ‘‘Mother was very appreciative 
of Christian Science and seemed to agree with 
all she heard.” 

“Yes, she seemed to,” rejoined her husband. 
“But you know she meant a very different 
thing from what the members of that church 
do by some of those words. Jesus Christ to 
her is a real person, her Saviour, and she has 
got more real Christianity in her little finger 
than they have in their whole selfish bodies. 


ex- 


” 


Our Example—Are We Following? 


W. E. HAWTHORNE, Bedford, 0. 


One hot day last summer, a country friend 
of mine went into the city to shop with her 
five children. They all needed shoes, so that 
when they were outfitted, the family purse, 
always meagre, was now limp and discour- 
aged, containing, to be exact, the interurban 
tickets for home and twenty-five cents besides. 
It was long past lunch time, and the younger 
children were fretful and hungry. The re- 
sourceful mother marshalled her flock to the 
steps of an old, aristocratic church which 
stands in the heart of the shopping district. 
Seating them there in the shade, she bought a 
long, crisp loaf of Vienna bread, and a dozen 
tiny, dead-ripe bananas for which the high- 
class grocery had had no sale. Just as the 
hungry youngsters had taken their first rav- 
enous bite, the janitor of the church appeared, 
as my friend afterward remarked, “like a 
roaring lion,” and drove them off gruffly, as if 
they were criminals about to steal the poor- 
box. 

“This isn’t a picnic grounds,” he growled so 
unkindly that he frightened the children. 
“There’s plenty of restaurants where they 
don’t mind crumbs. Don’t you know this is § 
—S’s Church?” 

“Yes, but it was shady here, and I thought--” 

“Well, don’t do it again,” he muttered, as he 
brushed the steps with his bandana handker- 
chie*. 


An extreme case, you say. Perhaps. But six 
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. old orthodox faith that I was brought up ii 


They have the husk of religion, she has thi 
kernel.” 

“Tt does seem to mean more to her,” adj 
mitted Mary doubtfully, “to be more real some } 
how, but it is so old fashioned.” | 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “it is old fas J 
ioned, but the gospel is never out of date. Th 


has all the truth there is in Eddyism and | 
whole lot that Mrs. Eddy left out or watered? 
down to skim milk. And it meets our reaq 
needs. Think of trying to have a religio 
without a sense of sin, a prayer for pardon oF 
a Saviour to bear that sin and hear thay 
prayer. I hadn’t realized before how far 
was drifting. Now I’m going back to mother’} 
Christ and try to be as good a Christian aj 
these folks are Eddyites.” 
He looked at his wife doubtfully after hij 
declaration, wondering how wide the breac? 
would be. But she snuggled her head down 0} 
his shoulder and murmured, “I feel a goo} 
deal that way myself tonight, as if I would b 
coming down from the clouds to solid earth ti} 
believe in the Christ your mother speaks abou 
so confidently. Do you suppose He woul] 
hear me if I asked him to live in me as hi 
does in her?” | 
Her husband’s only answer was to take heq 
hand and slip to his knees, with her by hi 
side. And while they prayed Grandma Johny 
son smiled in her sleep and murmured, “Thi} 
my son was dead and is alive again, he waj4 
lost and is found.” 


¥ 


people at least, will never pass that churcg) 
without a shudder. And—where did he ge(j 
his precedent? One, of whom I have hear} 
about inside of churches, as well as outsidd) 
would have brought cool water, and perhapil 
a cushion from a spotless pew. 


I love the church. I always have. it 
life I have been a member and a worker in ij} 
I still am, and hope to be, always. So the mig} 
takes and faults I may mention here I considej}) 
mine as well as belonging to others. I merj} 
tion them because I am sure they may Hl} 
speedily remedied, the first requisite being | 
thorough airing. 

During the last seven years it has been 
lot to dwell in five different cities, located 
various parts of the country. In each of theg}). 
cities I joined, by letter, the church thal] 
seemed most wide-awake and cordial, and fai}, 
a year at least, I labored there to the best ¢|/! 
my ability. In spite of my life-long trainim 
in the belief that the church can do no wron) 
I found myself, in a few weeks, antagonize) 
hurt, grieved—and thunderstruck. I was n¢ 
looking for faults; they rose up and hit me i} 
the face. | 

Before my trunks were unpacked in or) 
city, I was approached to join a certain wv 
men’s Bible class. “There is a membershil 
contest on now,’ I was told, “between tk 
men’s class and the ladies’ class; the loseil) 
will give the winners a banquet a month fro: 


>) ! 
; 


” 


today. Do say you'll join. 
Sunday without fail.” 

_ I promised to come and see how I liked it. 
I always like a friendly contest. 


I went, taking my Bible with me. It was the 
only one in that whole class of fifty-odd wo- 
men! The president welcomed the new vis- 
itors cordially, giving us front seats. Then, 
before we had been there five minutes, we 
were presented with membersnip cards which 
we were urged to sign at once. Besides the 
usual data, we were asked to indicate how 
much we would contribute financially, each 
Sunday. Then the cards were collected, and 
were read in full, aloud, to the assembied mul- 
titude, by the secretary. Yet Jesus said, “Let 
not your right hand know what your lett hand 
doeth.” The church went even farther, I 
found out later. Quarterly, they print a fold- 
er containing names and addresses o: all con- 
tributors, with the amounts each one pledged, 
has paid, and the unpaid balance. One of these 
is mailed to each family. Perhaps such a 
method does raise more money, because of 
folks’ pride, but I claim it is not according to 
precedent, because it is neither kind nor lov- 
ing nor fair; and that Jesus would condemn 
it, just as he drove the money changers irom 
His temple. 


When the last Sunday of the contest ar- 
Tived, the ladies’ class was ahead in member- 
ship until, just at the opening hour the men’s 
class marched in, with an entire boys’ board- 
ing school enrolled. Of course this gave them 
the victory. And the ladies’ class held an in- 
dignation meeting instead of studying the Sun- 
day School lesson for the day, and drew up a 
resolution which they presented at the closing 
exercises that very day, in the presence of all 
the visitors and new members, refusing to 
count this last Sunday at all, on the grounds 
that the men had taken an unfair advantage 
because there was only one boarding school in 
town! 


Sportsmanship? And the Golden Rule? 
And an example of fair play for all those 
boys? And precedent? Listen— 


“Again the next day after, John stood, and 
two of his discples; and looking upon Jesus as 
he walked, he said, Behold the Lamb of God! 
And the two disciples heard him speak, and 
‘they followed Jesus.” 

An incident like the above is proof positive 
that we are not applying our religion to our 
daily affairs. We fail to think things through 
logically. The result is that all too often, in 
our commendable desire to do something, we 
distribute stones where the dire need is for 
bread. Witness the following example. 

A Home Missionary class needed something 
‘to tie them together more closely, the teacher 
thought. She decided upon the plan of help- 
ing some needy family in town. The Asso- 
ciated Charities knew of a dire case, and 
turned it over to this class. The family con- 
sisted of father, out of work, mother in bed 
with a ten-day old child, five other children 
not able to go to school for lack of clothes, 
and one boy, about fourteen, who had been 
‘working, until he lost one eye in an accident 
for which no one but himself was responsible. 
‘They were about to be ejected from their 


And come next 


home for non-payment of rent. The class 
said the case was just what they wanted to 
work on. One of their number went to the 
house, and unmistakably informed the family 
of the good fortune about to come to them. 
The very next Sunday it was announced in the 
class that $40 was necessary. It was sub- 
scribed on the spot, and a committee appoint- 
ed to dispense: it. On the next Sunday, the 
committee reported, oh, so well satisfied ‘and 
virtuous, that the money had been spent to 
provide a glass eye ior the boy! 

I have tried to think of some way to dis- 
guise this incident w.thout spoiling the point 
of it; but I can’t. A wooden foot, or false 
teeth, or new clothes, or a necessary operation 
—anything of the kind if lacking, would have 
helped the boy to help himself and his needy 
family; but a glass eye—looks merely! True, 
it helped him regain his self-confidence and 
respect, no doubt. I do not say it wasn’t a 
nice gift. What I do claim is that it was a 
thoughtless gift, and all out of proportion to. 
the needs of the suffering family. And, it was 
due to lack of logical thought, and nothing 
else. The committee, each one of them, un- 
doubtedly thought, “How ashamed I’d be to 
look so!” So they bought the glass eye. What 
people think about our looks and actions 
looms so big to most of us! : 

Oh, we are so afraid of what people will 
think of us, individually, and as a church, and 
as a denomination! None of us dared to stand 
up and advocate the use of the church build- 
ings for working-men’s meetings, even when 
in times recently passed, that would have 
meant the abandoning of the dirty room above 
the corner saloon which they were given free 
if they served enough liquor to pay the rent, 
during the evening! No, we let our building 
stand idle five days a week, and then write 
articles about the growing atheism and antag- 
onism of the union (or Labor) to the church, 
and plan big campaigns against Bolshevism, 
whose leaders are using the magic word 
“brotherhood of man” with telling effect. And 
all the while, we might be demonstrating that 
perfect, practical, soul-satisfying kind of 
brotherhood that Jesus taught as .he washed 
his disciples’ feet. 

Yes, we church folks are a privileged class. 
I attended a sewing circle meeting one day 
while the ban was still on white flour. We had 
a 100% attendance, because the word went 
forth to the effect that the hostess would serve 
pure white, home-made bread, and white cake 
with real frosting. She had had the foresight 
(to give it the kindest name possible) to lay in 
a year’s supply of white flour. So we all went 
to get a taste, and while we sewed on pajamas 
for the Red Cross, some of us checked on every 
morsel of bread and cake we put into our 
mouths. Not one of us would serve such for- 
bidden food in our own homes, but because 
this was a chureh affair, conscience was si- 
lenced with sugar—or something much worse. 

Perhaps I am pessimistic. But how can 
such things go on, if we are “to love one an- 
other” in the broad sense in which Jesus 
meant it? 

There is a wonderful stone church I attend 
sometimes. Formerly I used to go there be- 
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cause of the splendid work they were doing 
for the large foreign population that took 
possession of that neighborhood just prior to 
the erection of the new edifice. The plans for 
the new church included a marvelous organ 
donated by a wealthy parishioner, many in- 
novations as to class and recreation rooms, 
and a large gymnasium. The foreign members 
raised nearly all the money ‘for the costly 
stained-glass windows. 

The first rift in the lute came when the don- 
ors of these windows were not allowed to have 
the names of the dead in whose memory the 
windows were donated, inscribed thereon. 
Over night, it seemed, a feeling of antagonism 
had arisen against the foreigners. The donor 
of the.organ refused to have it installed unless 
the foreign members of the congregation were 
given to understand that they could not attend 
the same services with the so-called Ameri- 
cans, unless the foreigners were willing to sit 
in the basement. Hurt to the quick, and not 
at all understanding, they begged humbly to 
have the use of the church auditorium Sunday 
afternoons for their own services. They would 
provide their own organist so there would be 
no extra expense. Their request was refused. 
The donor of the organ frankly stated, “I gave 
that organ in memory of my only son. He did 
not like Hungarian or Bohemian or Polish 
music. Let them use the piano in the base- 
ment.” 

Of course the foreigners withdrew in a body, 
leaving their wonderful, beloved windows be- 
hind them, uninscribed. They are holding 
their services in a Sokol hall a few blocks 
away, with a zither or two to aid their songs 
of worship heavenward. ; 

Naturally, all the perfect Americanization 
equipment of that church lies idle. Never 
again, in all probability, will such a wonderful 
opportunity for service fall into the hands of 
that church. It is not for me to say, but I 
feel that it has lost something without which 
it can never be a living Church of Christ. 

I could go on with more petty details such 
as these, but I shall not do so. I should never 
have mentioned them at all, except that they 
point the way where danger lies. We quibble 
and fuss about equipment for our Sunday 


Education and Finding Mission (545) 
Education ought to help one to an early and 
clear conception of his mission. One of the 
prime purposes of the smoky, industrious little 


tugs which ply their craft upon the waters of 
our great seaports is to lead out, from their 
docks and moorings, the great ocean steamers to 
the place where, beyond the breakwater and the 
land-locked bays, they feel the deep swell of the 
ocean tide, and there, loosing the hawser, point 
the prow toward the far-going voyage and the 
distant destination, and plunge out into the 
deep. So the first mission of education is to 
lead out the young life from the locked and 
vue tered harbor of home and parental control 
to the place of self-direction. To the ocean of 
deep water, tides, winds and storms one must 
come, and it is the business of his education to 
see that he comes thither prepared for what is 
before him.—Burnham, 
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Schools (and nobody believes in equipmen 
more than I) and grade them and have elabor-} 
ate graduation exercises, and diplomas, and 
rack our brains for innovations in the way of] 
opening exercises, and socials; and where does 
it get us? Are there any more—or as many 
young people joining our churches? How manyy 
boys between the Junior grade and the Men’s 
classes have we enrolled in our School on Sun- 
day morning? Some of the most honest of usj 
have to answer, “None.” That to me is theq 
hardest fact to face. 
young people, especially the boys. 
they fall away steadily after they are twelve 
years old. And it is not because the younger 
generation is immoral or unmoral or lacking 
in sincerity or religious ferver, primarily. 

No. We, the older generation, have to shoul- 
der the blame. The fault is ours. We, theq 
mothers and fathers; we, the church, are 
somehow guilty. Our teachings, or perhaps 
the way we apply them, or don’t apply them,} 
are not convincing. Something is wrong,} 
somewhere, and with us. 

The more I think about the whole discourag- 
ing state of affairs, and the longer I work in 
the church, the more firmly convinced I be-| 
come that nothing except independent think-} 
ing and personal efforts will pull us out off 
our rut. We must stop thinking how our ac-} 
tions or decisions will appear to the holder of} 
the pew next to ours, or to the deacons, or to 
the janitor. If what we do conforms to Jesus’ ] 
precedent, we need not worry about the out-4 
come. We must think about why we do this, 
and why not do that, and not give up until we 
have thought the thing through to its logical] 
conclusion. Then, and not until then, the 
glass eye will wait until the rent is paid, and] 
the mother is nursed back to health. Then, 
and not until then when we send our only) 
child to Sunday School in charge of the little 
twelve-year-old negro nurse-maid—the nurse- 
maid who washed and dressed and fed andl 
played with the child every day for a year— 
will we allow her to come into the Sunday) 
School room with her little charge, instead of 
leaving her in the back alley until Sunday 
School is over. 

We must think things out! 


The Gospel 
John 3:16 | 
The ‘‘Gospel’’ within the ‘‘Little Gospel’? 
in the Gospel according to John. 
For God so loved the world 
that he gave his Only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth) 
in .him 
should not Perish, 
but have Everlasting 
Life. 


(514) 


A CORDIAL MINISTER | 
_ Rev. R. L. Long, Toledo, Ohio, has the follow-- 
ing at the bottom of his calendar: | 
‘Mr. Long desires to become acquainted with | 
all who worship at the church and will esteem] 
it a favor if they introduce themselves at the: 
close of the service in the Chapel.’’ 
This avoids the use of ‘‘stranger.’’ Let us| 
cease calling visitors and guests strangers. 


2 


The Theology of Robinson Crusoe 


ARTHUR BARBER, Lawrence, Mass. 


Robinson Crusoe is the child of Fancy, by 
lawful union of the misadventure of Alexander 
Selkirk, and the story-telling Genius of Daniel 
DeFoe. 

Theology is what we know, (or think we 
know) about God and man—their nature, char- 
acter, purposes, and their dealings one with 


' the other. Systematic Theology is the orderly 
arrangement under various heads, of that 
knowledge, or supposed knowledge. Crusoe’s 


Theology is not’ systematic. If the reader of 


_ this has a better definition, or thinks he has, 


he is quite welcome to use it,—for himself. 


It had been a long time since the writer had 
thought of Crusoe. One day, sighing for the 


—triends of my youth, I picked up our old friend 


Robinson. He, like ourselves, had changed 
somewhat. Long ago, he was just an adven- 
turer, by necessity of course. But in the time 
Since the days of our boyhood, he had become 
serious, and besides his tales of adventure, was 
much given to discussing Theology. That be- 
ing our specialty in the line of talk, we no- 
ticed it. 

We first noticed it, when sometime after his 


shipwreck, being very lonesome, in order to 


cheer himself up, he wrote down in parallel 
columns, his profit and loss. Having struck 
a balance he found a net gain. He was alive, 
in no immediate danger, and with enough pro- 
visions and clothing to last as long as he was 
likely to live. That is more than some possess, 
landing now on the shores of America in the 
regular way. 

He began his diary September 1, 1659. That 
was the year of the demission of Richard 


Cromwell in England, and about nine months 


Theology was 
in Kurope,—a 


before the return of Charles II. 
a lively subject at that time 


fact which probably accounts for some things 


in the story,—Robinson Crusoe’s theology for 


example. 
June 19th following, he wrote again in his 
diary. But it was not “brite and fare!” It 


chad been cold.” 


was—‘Very ill, and shivering as if the weather 
He grew steadily worse of 


the ague, until after ten days he thought he 


must surely die. 
Then one night he had a vision. 
some of the visions of Daniel the Prophet. 


It suggests 
He 


saw a man descend from a great black cloud, 


in a flame of fire. When the Apparition’s feet 


touched the ground, the ground trembled. The 
air was filled with flashes of fire. The Appari- 
tion moved toward Robinson, and with a voice 
that struck terror into the soul said: ‘Seeing 


all things which have happened have not 


brought thee to repentance, now thou shalt 


die.’ The Apparition lifted a spear to kill 
Crusoe; then Crusoe awoke. We knew he 
would! 


Any one who has ever had a genuine case of 


even North American ague has had dreams 


like that. After awaking the sick man has 


‘been sorry only because he did not keep on 


ee the dream until he had died. 


- Conversion according to Professor James 


comes in many -ways,—to suit the individual 
most interested. 


Some are converted as they go about their 
business, and meet some one brave enough to 
talk religion. (Theology comes later). Some 
go to hear Billy Sunday. Some are converted 
facing death in battle, or shipwreck. Now and 
then one is converted in a Church. Crusoe was 
converted shivering and burning with ague! 
No wonder! Not only can a full-grown case 
of “chills and fever” turn a man around, it can 
come near turning him inside out. 


Crusoe reached one of the big points of his 
Theology in the process of his conversion. The 
point—Divine Sovereignty. 

Crusoe was not only a sick man; he was not 
avery good man. He had been a regular old 
time sailor. On the 28th of June he was barely 
able to walk. He went out from the hut, sat 
down on the ground and looked out over the 
sea. There he meditated on this fashion: 


“What is this Earth and sea? What am I. 
Whence are we? We were made by some 
secret power. And who made us? God, of 
course. But if he made us, he guides and goy- 
erns us. If so, nothing can happen to us with- 
out God’s knowledge and appointment. If so, 
then God has appointed all this to befall me.” 

Immediately he thought: “Why has God 
done all this to me, and he has done a plenty 
while he was at it!” There conscience check- 
ed him. He was struck dumb by the remem-- 
brance of all the bad he had done, and the 
good God had done in saving his life. A little 
later: “I considered that this was the station 
in life God had determined for me. I was not 
to dispute his sovereignty. He had undisputed 
right by creation to govern and dispose of me 
absolutely as he saw fit. It became, therefore, 
my duty to resign myself to his will. It was 
also my duty to hope in him, pray to him, and 
quietly to attend to the dictates and directions 
of his daily Providence!” 

He returned to his hut, that evening, and 
“directed by Heaven” went to one of his 
chests. There he found two things: tobacco 
and a Bible. He seems to have been as un- 
familiar with tobacco as with the Bible, al- 
though a sailor. Anyway, he first chewed 
some of the green tobacco leaves. Then he 
steeped, for two hours, some of the leaves in 
rum—the “tea” to be taken internally. Then 
he burned some tobacco on the coals and in- 
haled the smoke. He was not dead yet; so 
he took up the Bible! By this time his head 
was too much disturbed to read rightly. But 
the first sentence caught his eye and held. 
“Call upon me in the days of trouble. I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Then 
he went to bed,—not however until he had 
prayed as best he could, and followed that with 
a dose of the tobacco-rum tea! Thank Heaven 
—we live in the days of Homeopathy and even 
less than that! He fell into a profound sleep, 
—very profound. He awoke the next after- 
noon about three o’clock. His ague was gone 
and he was more or less converted. Hence- 
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forth he gave a definite part of each day to a 
study of the Scriptures, and to prayer. Both 
became a natural and comforting part of life. 


Fifteen years passed. Then lo! One day 
he found a man’s foot print in the sand not 
far from his home. Was he delighted? Not at 
all. He was terrified, thinking it a trick of the 
Devil, because there was just one track. Up to 
now, the Devil had not held much space in his 
Theology. But the footprint introduced the 
Devil to stay. All the more a little later when 
Crusoe discovered the remains of a Cannibal- 
istic feast. 

His fear of the Devil henceforth was eclipsed 
by his fear of the cannibals whose where- 
abouts was unknown, whose presence he ex- 
pected any moment. Crusoe wanted to kill all 
the cannibals at sight, if they should come in 
sight. He planned all kinds of traps and am- 
buscades. A year passed, and so he had time 
to think and cool his wrath. Not all of us are 
so fortunate. 

Comparisons are not always odious. Con- 
sidering the fact that these Cannibals knew no 
better, and that the Spaniards who had done 
such dreadful things to the natives of America, 
had had their chance to know better, these 
poor mortals were innocent compared with the 
Spaniards. And whether Crusoe knew it or 
not, he had good New Testament authority for 
thinking as he did. For example: ‘“Capernaum 
vs. Sodom.” 

Finally Crusoe concluded that unless he 
should be attacked, and compelled to defend 
his life, he would leave judgment to God, who 
is Governor of all nations including cannibals. 
When at last they appeared, unaware of his 
presence, he left them alone unmolested. 

One of the most interesting features of all 
his story is his dream foreshadowing the com- 
ing of Friday. So truly was the dream ful- 
filled a year later when Friday came, he was 
ready to receive the escaped Cannibal prisoner 
and treat him as a brother. The dream sug- 
gests Van Dyke’s dream of “The Parting of 
God and Man” fulfilled and written down 
twenty-five years later. Also the dream of a 
young soldier friend who told me his dream, 
fall of 1917; and after his return from France, 
1919, of the dream’s fulfillment in the Argonne 
Forest November, 1918. 

It leads us far within the Land of the “Un- 
known Quantity.” Considering what Friday 
was by force of circumstances, and what he 
might have been by proper training, Crusoe 
was led to arraign the Justice of Providence 
in hiding the light from some and revealing it 
to others. We must admit that that point was 
not cleared up for all so late as 1900, not even 
in the Theological Seminary founded by Ly- 
mann Beecher. Crusoe solved the problem in 
truly orthodox fashion; the Cannibal had put 
out the light offered, perhaps in Hden—per- 
haps. 

One day when Friday had learned enough to 
talk English, Crusoe asked him who made him. 
Not only Friday, but the world also: Friday 
replied promptly “Old Benamuckee,” who lived 
in the clouds above the mountains. To the 
question where, if any place, the dead go?— 
“To old Benamuckee.” Friday thought Cru- 
soe’s God greater than Benamuckee, because 
the former could hear Crusoe anywhere, while 
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Friday’s people must go to the mountain to be 
heard. Only the old men went to talk with | 
Benamuckee. The young men never went. It 
is our own voluntary contribution that per-| 
haps the young men went to Sunday School 
or the Y. M. C. A. It would be much less 
trouble. 

When Crusoe talked about God great, good, 
and mighty, Friday understood and believed 
readily. Then Crusoe introduced the Devil, 
and Friday got lost. (So did Crusoe also). 


“You say,’ argued Friday, “God is good, 
strong and great. Is God not much strong 
and much mighty as Devil?” “Yes,” said 
Crusoe, “God is much stronger than the 
Devil.” 

Then came Friday’s unanswerable: “If God 
much mighty as Devil, why God no kill devil, 
and so no more make him do wicked?” Crusoe 
was fit for the company of Schoolmen. He 
confesses :—‘I could not tell what to say; so 
I pretended not to hear him!” 


But Friday was not to be put off that way. 
Crusoe driven to answer said:—‘You may as 
well ask me why God does not kill you and me 
when we do wicked things. We are preserved 
to repent and be pardoned.” Friday pondered | 
that for a time, and answered affectionately :— 
“Well, well. That well! So you, I, Devil, all 
wicked, all preserve, repent. God pardon all.” 
Plainly Friday was vet an unredeemed Pagan. 
When he shall have learned enough to believe 
in hell for unbaptized infants, he will then 
have become both civilized and Christian. 


Again Crusoe was a schoolman: “I there-. 
fore diverted Friday by rising up hastily and 
sending him for something a good way off. 
Then I prayed earnestly that God would en-. 
able me to instruct savingly this poor savage!” 


It was after the English boat came when 
the mutinous crew brought ashore the captain 
with two others bound, that Crusoe gets his 
proper understanding of Providence. The: 
bound men were in despair, expecting only 
death, not yet seeing Crusoe and his men, who) 
were to set them free and save them. From 
their secure position, and unseen, Crusoe thus) 
mused: . 

“So little do we see before us in the world,, 
and so much reason have we to depend cheer-: 
fully upon the great Maker of the world that: 
he does not leave his creatures absolutely des-: 
titute; and sometimes they are nearer their’ 
deliverance than they think. Nay, they are) 
even brought to their deliverance by the means} 
by which they seem brought to their destruc-- 
tion.” Crusoe and his companions delivered| 
the Captain and his fellow prisoners. 


The World has learned much every way’ 
since the days of Robinson Crusoe. 
of Crusoe’s Theology is still true. 
no better theory of the origin of the World and! 
Man than to say: “God made them both.’ 
Divine Sovereignty modified by that freedom) 
of the man which Sovereignty bestowed, is; 
both rational and orthodox. We admit that 
presumption that the most rational things’ are} 
not always considered most orthodox. More} 
is the pity. | 

We can still agree with Carlyle: “Let us not 
ridicule conversion.” Let us rather thank 
Heaven that we have so great and blessed! 


- my pen. 


SEN 


Word. As for God’s loving care, does not so 
modern a thinker as Lowell say: 

_ “Behind the dim unknown, Standeth God 
Within the shadow keeping watch above his 
Own.” 

_ The compassionate love of Crusoe painstak- 
ingly teaching Friday just out of cannibalism 
is the very soul of Modern Missions far or 
mear. His sympathetic judgment of the be- 
-nighted pagans groping for light should be, if 
it is not already, the attitude of every man 
blest with the light of the Gospel of the Son 
of God. 

Both prayer and work will live, so long as 
faith and duty live. And the mystery of Good 
and Evil in God’s World is even yet as much a 
mystery, (or nearly so) as in the days of Rob- 
inson Crusoe and his Theology. 


An Appreciation of the Long Years of Service 
ot Dr. Downey as Editor of The Twentieth 
Century Pastor. 


. Some eight years ago negotiations were al- 
most closed for the sale of The Twentieth 
Century Pastor to The Expositor, but a differ- 

ence of opinion arose over the details of the 
transfer, which has been accomplished. 

Dr. Downey can point with pride to his long 
years of service in behalf of preachers of 
‘America in his editorial work, undertaken in 
addition to strenuous pastoral work for so 
many years. 

A man of less persistence and energy could 
not have carried these double burdens so long. 
We suggest that all The Twentieth Century 
Pastor subscribers and any of The Expositor 
subscribers who were on The Pastor list at 
any time, send him a shower of post cards, 
expressing good wishes and appreciation for 
his long years of service, not only as editor, 
but as pastor. You need not mention that you 
are doing this at my suggestion. 

F. M. Barton 


The Founder and Proprietor’s Farewell 


At the commencement of the Forty-eighth 
volume of the Twentieth Century Pastor I re- 
tire from its ownership. This I do not because 
I am in poor health; for I never had better; 
nor because of age, for I am only a young man 
- yet, though over seventy; but largely because I 
desire to be free from the heavy business re- 
sponsibilities of such a publication, and thus 
keep my health and strength for the work of 
None of the readers of the magazine 
can tell how much I feel indebted to them for 
their patronage, and many, many, kind words 
of appreciation.—William Downey. 

F. M. Barton, 
701 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me particulars of: 


1. Co-operation awards for making The Ex- 
positor a better magazine. 


2. Send me co-operation awards for making 
The Expositor circulation 25,000, which will 
pay the expense of making it better. 


rrr rrr re Tree rrr 


cevccccecccceesevescesccsenscsessssessessesersseresusessessvenseesseeee? 


PERSONAL TO YOU, MY READER 


The Expositor the Largest Preacher’s Maga- 
zine in the World. 


Purchases and Incorporates with it The Twen- 
tieth Century Pastor of Philadelphia. 


My aim of having the best and largest cleri- 
cal magazine accomplished, the same month 
that we announced the adoption of The Ex- 
positor minimum salary plan and deficit paid 
by Canadian Methodist and Presbyterian 


churches and some districts in the United 
States. 


The Expositor had over 16,000 paid in ad- 
vance subscribers and the purehase of the © 
Pastor puts us up to the 20,000 mark in the 
month when magazine lists are at their lowest 
ebb. This means that with the co-operation 
of every member of our great Expositor fam- 
ily we can go over the 25,000 mark this fall. 


With all our joy comes the awe, and the 
feeling of dependence upon our Lord and 
Master. You can appreciate, fellow workers, 
my feelings. If you had been working for 
years to get the membership of your church 
over the ten thousand mark and then had gone 
over the fifteen thousand mark, and have it 
suddenly increase to 20,000, you would at once 
begin to plan how to sustain them spiritually, 
and be worthy of them, and the advancement 
2 the Kingdom, which is so near to all our 

earts. 


We need your prayers and expressions of 
interest, and we need your co-operation. The 
prayers and interest are beyond thought of 
recompense. But your co-operation in making 
The Expositor for the coming twelve months 
better than before, is something we can pay 
for, although you would be willing to do it for 
the benefit of all the 20,000 family—a mutual 
benefit. (Mutual reminds me that The Ex- 
positor could well be applied to our business. 
And the money paid for The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pastor does not come from profits of The 
Expositor, but from the results of my personal 
efforts in another line). 


And your co-operation in lifting the cireula- 


tion of The Expositor from 20,000 to 25,000 is 
necessary. 


$2,000 in Co-operation Awards 


1. For those who help us with suggestions, 
plans and articles. 


2, For those who help us get new subscrip- 


tions, or putting it in other words, for those 
who help other preachers become more effi- 
cient. For we can prove by test that a preach- 
er is ten per cent more efficient with The 
Expositor than without it. 


Particulars of these awards will be an- 
nounced in the September Expositor, and an- 
nouncement of them will be made at Christ- 
mas time. 


Begin telling your preacher friends how 
much you have been benefitted by The Ex- 
positor. 


Was This Minister Right ? 


GARY WALLACE, Auburn, N. Y. 


Iam going to call the minister in this case, 
the Rey. Francis Strange, for of course, that 
isn’t his name at all. More than that, I shall 
conceal his location, for essential truth is 
what counts, in a case of this kind. 

Mr. Strange grew up under rather strenuous 
conditions. He came from a Christian home, 
but because of certain exigencies, earned his 
own living from the day he was twelve years of 
age. He was determined to have an education, 
and when he entered the university, he landed 
in the town where it was located with exactly 
ten cents in his pocket. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he went ahead and was successful in 
making his way through his own earnings. He 
was not above doing any honest job. 

He was a handsome young chap, and had a 
winsome way which won him many friends. 
He took care of furnaces, shoveled walks, 
worked in a printing office, pressed the suits 
of his college mates who were better off than 
he, clerked in a book store evenings, and 
worked on a farm summer vacations, or any- 
thing else he couid find to do. 

For three years he went without his break- 
fast in order to save the money for an ency- 
clopedia. At first he used to be pretty hungry, 
but after a while he got used to it. Later, 
when he was graduated from the Theological 
Seminary, it seemed a bit discouraging to be 
told that he had an unmistakable case of tu- 
berculosis. To be sure, the doctor assured him 
that there was a chance for him to throw it 
off if he could quit work, take things easy, and 
give himself every chance. But the doctor 
might as well have recommended a flight to 
the moon, for Francis Strange merely set his 
lips in a straight line and said: 

“Tt can’t be done. The circumstances are 
these, doctor: I have not only my own way 
to make, but my brother Paul’s as. well. Paul 
has a more brilliant mind and greater possi- 
bilities than I will ever have. He too, set out 
for an education. He didn’t have the vitality 
I did, and tuberculosis got him a good while 
ago. I am trying to give Paul his chance to 
get better. For me to stop now—well, it would 
be unthinkable.” 

So Francis Strange went on. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing his brother graduate 
from another theological school, take a charge, 
and become greatly beloved. But it was too 
soon, and the time came when he had to give 
up and could only pray for his release that 
he might no longer burden those whom he 
loved. 

It was not until Paul Strange had been laid 
away in his six feet of earth for three years, 
that his brother was able to think of marriage. 
By this time, his health was practically re- 
established, and he longed for what he had 
never had since he was a lad—a home. 

The church which he served was sadly de- 
cadent, and he threw his whole life into it, in 
order to build it up. He gave new life to the 
young people’s organizations, personally head- 
ed the Boy Scouts, and was an indefatigable 
pastor and preacher. 

The time came when it was evident that if 


church plant must be overhauled and ioe 
ized. .The ceiling was stained because therel} 
were places where the roof leaked. The prop} 
erty was inconvenient and barren. Strang¢ 
was enthusiastic in his effort to remodel it] 
and he was successful. 
The newly dedicated church made the bes} 
of all the good points of the old structure, anc} 
suppressed the undesirable features. | 
gratifying to hear the words of appreciation) 
and praise on every side—and yet he knew full) 
well that his people were not rich, and that} 
these improvements had come high, for war-|}, 
time conditions prevailed. 
He himself was feeling the pinch of the 
situation. A dollar no longer purchased any-} 
thing like what it used to, and financiers de-} 
clared it was only worth about forty-five cents.) 
There was a new baby at the minister’s house} 
and ever so many extra expenses not pro- 
vided for in the modest salary he received. A 
new suit now-a-days cost a lot of money, an 
coal was almost worth its weight in gold. 


Then the unexpected happened, and the Rev.}} 
Strange was offered another pastorate at ani} 
advance of forty per cent in salary. It was4} 
not more and not as much as the advance ini} 
the cost of living, but he didn’t feel that it was3 
right to leave his people alone with this larged 
burden of debt to face, and he was a bit ten-4 
der too, about leaving his boys and young peo- 
ple before they were more firmly established] 
in the way in. which he had been at such pains} 
to set their feet. So he refused the call. 


Two years went by, and he was glad that} 
the church had been remodelled, for now he} 
was sure that they never would have had the} 
courage to do it. He had gone right on doing; 
other things, such as putting in a moving pic-+ 
ture machine for the showing of Biblical films } 
and pictures of the right character, and there: 
had been a great community of interest de-- 
veloped, and he had thought out and worked! 
up a special feature of his own for the benefit || 
of community. 

In a little park in the center of the town, | 
was a tree planted by each church who had 
chosen to do so some twenty years earlier. 
The tree which was identified as belonging to 
this church had suspended from a long, grace-| 
ful branch, a framed Bulletin Board, and on) 
each side of this was a brief, one-sentence | 
message. Both messages were changed every | 
Monday morning. The young minister in his | 
college learning days, had learned sign- paint- | 
ing and lettering, and so he was able to do this. 
in a workmanlike manner. Besides he took 
pleasure in doing it and in the frequent proof 
that he met that his Preaching Tree Sermons | 
were having a real impact on human lives by | 
arousing thought, inspiring, and awakening a_ 
desire for better things. 

Then three more things happened? The 
stork left twins at the minister’s house; 
came an offer of another charge with 
a salary exactly three times as large as he was 
getting; and an offer from a church paper to 
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write some articles for them at a fair price. 

| That big salary was ce:ca-nly a celityratlob 
for Francis Strange loved his wife and babies 
well enough to want to shield them and to 
provide for them, and to give them the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. And it was flatter- 
ing for a man so young as he, to have such an 
oifer as this. It was as if his earnest efforts 
had been recognized beyond the immediate 
horizon of his work. 

But as he looked at it and thought it all 
over, it was all too plain to him that his work 
was not finished where he was, and that it 
would not be fair to his people to leave them 
with quite so heavy a load and without a 
strong hand at the helm. Ministers were none 
too plenty, and this church was not prepared 
now to increase its pastor’s salary—and with- 
out an increase, they might be a good while 
unshepherded or obliged perhaps to put up 
with some aged saint who had scant sympathy 
with the new way of doing things. 

Then there were times when the Rev. 
Francis Strange felt odd but familiar pains 
like the grip of sudden fingers upon his lungs. 
And sometimes he looked at the three babies 
and his wife as they slept, and wondered just 
where the path would lead. 

And yet the coming of that letter from the 
church paper seemed like a direct arrow point- 
ing the way. It was his duty to stay where 
he was, to serve this people for the present, 
and to piece out his income by writing such 
articles as might recommend themselves to be 
of value and interest to others. 

At a group of his executive officers, he 
placed the situation before them, gave them 
his decision, and asked for expressions of 
their opinion. A number were appreciative of 
the sacrifice he had made, although he said 
nothing about the gripping fingers upon his 
lungs, yet sometimes his face was a bit old and 
tired after a long day—nparticularly on a Sun- 
day when he had gone to the two outlying 
churches, sometimes on his bicycle. 

- But there were two or three who seemed to 
agree with their leader, Simon Black, that they 
were glad to have the minister stay—felt that 
it was his Christian duty to do so—but saw no 
reason why he should write for any papers; 
felt that the preaching three sermons were 
enough, even those must take time; they were 
paying him for his “undivided effort” and it 
didn’t seem honest or right for him to be sell- 
ing his service outside. The rest of the execu- 
tives seemed dazed by this contention and a 
bit unsettled, but according to them, they were 
willing to leave it to the fairness and honor 
of Brother Strange. 

But Brother Strange still possessed some 
spunk and a little temper of his own, and when 
he was called on for further remarks, he had 
only a few to make, and these were crisp and 
to the point. He informed his hearers that he 
was giving seven days in the week service and 
days of from ten to twelve hours at that, and 
often longer. He pointed out that several on 
this Executive Board were union men who quit 
at four o’clock and five at the latest. He took 
out a note book and swiftly read the engage- 
ments he had filled evenings for the last 
‘month, and the night calls he had answered 
‘in addition to his regular work of marrying, 


ud burying, and preaching, and ministering, 

id preparing. 

With a slight irony of tone, he informed his 
hearers that if he remained, he intended to 
write those articles if he pleased and supple- 
ment his frugal income by what they brought 
him, and if they weren’t satisfied to abide by 
this decision, he wished to know it within two 
days at the latest, for in that case, his resigna- 
tion would be in order and he would accept 
the other call. 2 

Simon Black and his faction were not con-— 
vinced but they were over-ruled. But the 
young minister had said that only a unanimous 
vote would hold him, for it suddenly dawned 
upon him that some of them might need this 
discipline. So on second count, the unanimous 
vote was forthcoming, although Simon Black 
still shook his head. 

Nevertheless, young Mr. Strange began to 
write. He was conscientious in not taking any 
time which belonged to other work, but fre- 
quently when he had spent much time in the 
preparation of a sermon or an address for 
young people, he was able to arrange part of 
these thoughts so as to be helpful to others. 
He found that his writing was toilsome work 
at first, but little by little, he achieved much 
greater facility of expression and orderly ar- 
rangement of thoughts. He learned to begin 
in the right place, to follow his ideas through 
to a logical conclusion, and to clinch that 


argument. 


In fact, by the time he had been writing six 
months, he thought that a new world had 
opened up about him. Many things which he 
had never seen or looked at beneath the sur- 
face, before, now became clear and significant. 
His sympathies deepened and his understand- 
ing broadened. He began to know people as 
they really were, and to understand the in- 
fluence of the emotions and the motivating 
forces of life. 

Then Simon Black began to whisper around. 
He had seen several “pieces” written by the 
minister, and he didn’t think it was right. The 
young fellow liked to show off, and older and 
wiser heads ought to give him to understand 
that he had got to tend to his knitting right 
where he was. Mrs. Simon began to whisper 
too, and before long there were several people 
located who felt that the minister hadn’t called 
as often as he ought, or paid them as much 
attention as he should. There were others who 
were proud of his success, and the young peo- 
ple fairly wound their clocks by him. 

But Simon and his followers volunteered to 
call on the minister to take the matter up with 
him. The minister had been feeling tired 
lately, for sometimes those cramping fingers 
pressed harder and harder. His callers as- 
sured him that they came in a thoroughly 
Christian spirit, and hoped he would take it 
just as they meant it. 

Mr. Strange did. He listened, made no re- 
ply except to say that he would think it over 
and if they would come one week from that 
evening, he would have an ultimate decision to 
give them. 

The twins were teething and heavy, hand- 
some youngsters. Little Pauline, named for 
the brother who was gone, was just at the age 
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How to Use the Movie in the Pulpit 


WILLIAM S. MITCHELL, 4730 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is it possible to use the motion picture suc- 
cessfully in a religious service? 

This is the question many a preacher is 
asking and wondering whether any one is in 
a position to answer it out of experience which 
is sufficient to make that answer more than 
merely a personal theory. Many of these 
preachers who are asking ‘this question have 
experimented in one way or another with the 
movie, most of them unsatisfactorily. The 
causes for dissatisfaction are many. Some- 
times it is the film itself, sometimes the pro- 
jection, not infrequently the attitude on the 
part of the congregations before whom the pic- 
tures were shown. Most preachers today, if 
you were to press them for an answer, would 
tell you that they have come to the conclusion 
that the movie’s place in the church’s pro- 
gram must be found in the social and recrea- 
tive departments; that as a pulpit medium it 
has proven unsatisfactory. However, these 
same men, with the continual evidence before 
them in the commercialized motion picture’s 
ability to put over its message, are puzzled as 
to the apparent failure in its religious use. 

One preacher has worked out the theory and 
technique of the religious use of the motion 
picture in such completeness that he has prob- 
ably made the most valuable contribution yet 
to this interesting and pressing question of 
the modern church. I am quite sure that his 
conclusions and methods will prove of value 
to many a man who, realizing the power of 
this new instrument, is baffled by the seeming 
difficulty of its reverent and successful use. 
This preacher is Dr. Mark Kelley, of the State 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Troy, 
ING WG 

When asked to state the difficulties which 
must be faced in introducing the motion pic- 
ture into church use Dr. Kelley put them pun- 
gently as follows: 


The uncouthness of the necessary motion 
picture apparatus of machines, booth and 
screen as an adjunct of the modern church 
auditorium ; 

The inferiority of projection in the church 
compared with the professional projection to 
which .all are aceustomed; 

The cost of installation and maintenance; 

The difficulty in securing desirable film 
subjects; 

The natural prejudice of church people to- 
ward a medium so largely monopolized for 
amusement purposes; 

The attitude of the congregations drawn 
by the advertisement of the film—the popu- 
lar, movie feeling and its effect upon the 
worshipful spirit and atmosphere. 


Most preachers who have ever endeavored 
to make use of the film, or have given its use 
any study at all will recognize these difficul- 
ties as exceedingly familiar. The way in 
which this particular minister solved them to 
his own and his church’s satisfaction may 
prove helpful. ; 

State Street, Troy, is fortunate in having the 
choir balcony in the rear, instead of immedi- 
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ately at the iront of its church auditorium., 
The organ is piaced in the center of this bal-- 
cony, with heavy curtains hiding tue aoor at) 
one side by which the choir enters. Here it. 
was comparatively easy merely to add cur-- 
tains on the other side and build behind tnhe.n) 
a modern, processional booth with all tue? 


which balanced the other hiding the choir en-- 
trance. 

The problem of projection received long and. 
serious consideration. ‘It was found that in-- 
ferior machines were chiefly responsible for’ 
the usual poor projection encountered in 
church use. The solution for this problem was. 
the purchase of the machine now used by 80% 
of the professional houses. Another phase of. 
this problem was to secure sufficient light. 
The usual church projection is longer than 
that used in the professional theater. Lenses, 
lighting medium and screen all must be care- 
fuily chosen. The wrong screen can “kill” | 
509% of the light projected and so ruin the pic- 
ture. For church use the screen preterably 
must be one capable of being used on a roller. 
By sad experience this preacher learned that 
possibly the best screen now manufactured is 
of little use to his purpose because so perfect 
is its reflecting surface that the slightest 
wrinkle casts a shadow which ruins the pic- 
ture. It can be successfully used only when 
tightly stretched with a perfection of tension 
impossible to roller use. An operator was 
found who had been a professional. “It pays 
to pay” is the motto of this church. We can 
not afford to go into competition with the 
amusement houses and use inferior stuff. 
Though the expense is high the results justify. 


The problem of proper film material is now 
being rapidly solved. One compay at least is 
now catering entirely to the church screen 
and producing adequate material of the high- 
est grade. Even the professional companies 
are beginning to awaken to the possibilities of | 
this new field for their entering and many 
films can now be secured. However, experi- 
ence teaches that fer church use the film 
itself must be, not an adaptation, but one con- | 
structed from its very scenario for religious | 
purposes, with the reverence, viewpoint and | 
message of the church embodied in it. | 


The last two problems are solved in the | 
method of presentation Dr. Kelly has worked | 


out and which is the thing really of value in | 
this discussion. | 


The preacher making use of the motion pic- 
ture in a religious service faces the familiar 
necessity of any service—that of developing a 
worshipful and reverent spirit in the congre- 
gation. Much of the usual order of service in 
our churches is there for this purpose, that by 
hymns and prayer and scripture and the wor- 
ship elements of the service the way may be 
prepared for the message of the hour. There 
is the additional difficulty, with the motion pic- 
ture, in the popular attitude toward it merely 
as a “show,” or as a novel method permitting 


_to the real message lies 


the relaxing of the customary attitude of rev- 


erence and worshipfulness. The preacher 
must guard this vigilantly and so conduct his 
service that even the gamin from the streets 
et feel the difference betweem this and the 
“aS ow.” 


Dr. Kelley has demonstrated that the real 
function of the film in the pulpit is not to fur- 
nish the sermon, but its introduction, its text 
—an absolutely new discovery in the use of 
the film. The film sermon, without the human, 
personal presence and appeal‘ of the living 
preacher is apt to miss the mark. Its extend- 
ed reels merely stir the superficial emotions 
and fail to teuch the heart, the mind, the 
will. 

Every book on homiletics dwells lengthily 
on the importance of an interesting and vivid 
introduction. What more striking introduction 
could be imagined than the action, the story 
and plot and denouement of a properly edited 
and produced film? The single reel films deal- 
ing with various Bible subjects, now produced 
by one company at least, afford precisely the 
kind of a motion picture text which is neces- 
sary. 

The most difficult point in the whole prob- 
lem of this use of the film as the introduction 
in the moment of 
transition from screen and darkness to the 
speaking, visible preacher himself. The test 
of his ability to use the film comes here. Suc- 
cess or failure depends on his opening sen- 
tence. This must carry on the thought which 
the last fiash on the screen leaves with his 
audience. If his opening words fail to do this 
the evening is lost. 

A fine illustration of the skillful use of this 
opening sentence is that in connection with 
the story of Elijah and the Shunamite woman’s 
child. The last scene on the screen is the 
prophet restoring the lad, made alive again, to 
his mother. With the flashing on the lights 
Dr. Kelley begins: 

“T’m sorry the picture stops there; aren’t 
you? I wonder where she went, what she 
did, where the boy went and what he did, 
whether he turned out to be worth all it cost 
to bring him here, to keep him here!” _ 
Another follows the graphic screen story 

based on the text “Whosoever loseth his life 
shall find it.” The film is a simple treatment 
of this great theme. A young doctor is seek- 
ing to discover a serum for the sleeping sick- 
ness. He is called by telegram to Washington 
where his serum is to be tested in competition 
with another. But, on the day appointed, an 
epidemic of this disease breaks out in his com- 
munity and among others the girl he loves is 
stricken. He is torn between-duty and ambi- 
tion. His fortune and fame depend upon his 
being in Washington. His duty and love hold 
bim at home. The latter wins. He remains 
at home and by his discovery stays the pro- 
gress of the disease, saves the girl he loves, 
but loses his chance. However, in the ending 
of the film it is discovered that the other 
serum has proven a failure and the girl he 
hoped to win awakens to a rare affection for 
him, so having lost he really wins. The intro- 
duction following this gripping story is as 
follows: 


“Is this what the scripture means this girl 
is reading, that whosoever loseth his life, for 
Christ’s sake, shall find it? But this thing 
the young doctor did was so commonplace. 
There’ are no halos, no crowns of laurel 
twined about the brows here. Yes there are. 
These are just the kind of brows time 
crowns with immortality.” 

The film must produce the impression, but 
the sermon produces the conception. It is this 
organizing, this fusing of the emotional im- 
pressions the screen story has produced which 
brings the motion picture to its maximum of 
possibility. The message is not a side issue, 
a sop to the prejudices which demand some- 
thing, though it be but a word, in the form of 
the traditional sermon. The sermon, under 
this conception of the use of the motion pic- 
ture, seizes the impressions the picture has 
already produced in the minds of the congrega- 
tion and skillfully uses them to make the 
listener arrive at the conclusion of the preach- 
er. No finer homiletics can be found than this. 
If Dr. Kelley can do it others can. The time 
will come when the teacher of homiletics in 
the seminary will teach the preachers of the 
future how to do this thing and the method 
will be as familiar to the church-goer of to- 
morrow as our firstlys, secondlys and thirdlys 
of yesterday. 

Not a moment must be lost between the last 
flash of the picture and the opening words of 
the speaker. The end of the picture and the 
turning on of the auditorium lights must be 
simultaneous. The screen must remain where 
it is. The slightest movement or distraction 
will lose the vital transition which the preach- 
er must make in this single moment. 

Such use of the film is not an easy substitute 
for brain sweat in the study. The cheapest 
thing in the service is the film. It must never 
be forgotten that it is not a substitute for the 
sermon, not a mere pleasing presentation. 
Its duty is as fixed as the customary text and 
introduction. The man who uses it success- 
fully will put as much into his spoken message 
which follows as into any sermon he ever_ 
preached and the message which is given in 
this way and which makes this use of the film 
justifies to the most rabid opponent of the new 
method. The president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, himself a Presbyterian, attended 
several of these motion picture sermons in 
Troy and expressed his own, carefully arrived | 
at opinion that sermons like these could 
not fail of deep impression, that they had so 
impressed him. 

It is this impression the pictures them- 
selves make in such an atmosphere and with 
such a method which emphasizes the fact that 
a new type of preaching has arrived. One Sun- 
day evening the story of the Good Shepherd 
was the subject of the screen. A young 
Italian, not six months in this country, was 
present and the next morning sought out the 
preacher. He could scarcely make himself 
understood in his broken English but his visit 
was in connection with the picture the night 
before. ‘“Gooda picture. God lika dat!” was 
his comment. It was at the showing of this 
same picture that little Dominic, a typical 
street gamin, asked, with eyes filled with ex- 
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to be into everything, and how Francis Strange 
did want help for the busy, over-taxed young 
mother! : 

In the afternoon mail of the next day, came 
another letter,—the best offer he had had yet. 
It spoke of the inspiration of some of his 
articles and opened a position to him where 
there would be no pumping of a bicycle over 
sandy roads, because the salary would make 
his own car possible. He would be able to 
take a vacation once a year with money 
enough to make ita cultural experience. There 
was a pang at the thought of leaving, for this 
was his first charge and he loved it. Besides 
he had a host of loyal friends, but he figured 
they would be strong enough now to stand 
alone. He smiled and whistled a lonesome 
little air as he got up and crossed over to his 
typewriter to answer that letter. 


When Simon Black and his group came on 
the evening appointed, they found the min- 
ister cordial and smiling. They were relieved 
for some way several of them had feared he 
might be a bit hot-headed about this question- 
ing of the arrangement to which some of them 
had agreed. But he seated them and a strictly 
informal chat went on for half an hour. Then 
Mr. Black turned patronizingly to Mr. Strange 
and remarked casually: 

“Well, have you given any thought to what 
we talked about last week?” 


Good-bye to God 


I. W. STUART 


My Heavenly Father, it has been several 
months since I have called upon Thy name, an 
inexplainable indifference has somehow seeped 
into my life, concerning the things that be- 
long to Christian living. I confess my prayers 
have become more and more intermittent and 
this morning I am approaching thee for the 
last time. Before the morrow dawns I shall 
be well on my way to the far country where 
prayer and worship are only memories, and 
Thy name is only mentioned in sarcasm and 
blasphemy. I shall not take along with me a 
copy of your word, for it would only hinder 
me in the way I have chosen. 


I have come to confess to Thee frankly that 
I have no real fault to find with Thee, in fact 
I know that ‘a goodness and mercy has fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life,” it has fol- 
lowed me in the person of a glorious mother, 
a kind indulgent father, loving Sunday School 
teachers and thoughtful ministers. I know the 
breaking with all these friendships, should I 
stop to think of it, will well nigh break my 
heart. I also know that should I stop to con- 
sider it for any length of time that it would 
thwart my plans utterly. I know there will be 
_ Many tears, I know that the mysterious some- 
thing we are prone to call conscience will prey 
upon my mind day and night at times, but in 
the end I shall be able to silence the greater 
voices and “still small voices” of my con- 
science. I know I can do this for others such 


“TJ have,” responded the young minister, |p 
“and if you will read this letter and the at- 
tached carbon of my answer to it, you will un-- 
derstand my decision.” | 

Simon Black grew red in the face and. 
coughed. He had -always boasted of being” 
able to’run things in the church, and to run 
people. He hadn’t been expecting this, and he 
felt that there were many who would blame 
him for having made trouble. 

“But—but,” he sputtered, “aren’t you a bit 
hasty in this ‘decision, Mr. Strange?” 

“TJ think not,” returned the minister. “In all 
places, there should be harmony and agree- 
ment of opinion on vital matters in a religious 
organization. I cannot do my best in opposi- 
tion to friction. My best is none too good. 
Therefore, I prefer that you replace me. I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
church has more than doubled in membership; 
that the property has been modernized and 
improved; and that our society is in better 
financial condition than it has been in a quar- 
ter of a century. So it seems a fitting time 
to bring my term of service to a close, that 
someone else may take up the work and carry 
it on from this point.” 

Mr. Black and his followers arose. 
was nothing more to be said. 

Was the minister right? 


(Will pay $1 each for the six best 250 word 
answers to this problem.—Ed.) 


There 


as I, of my own companions, have succeeded 
in doing just this thing. 

I confess that I am tired of Christian Sab- 
baths, I am tired of church-going and worship, 
the sermons and prayers are continual bores 
to me, and I am weary to bear them longer. 
The ten commandments and the golden rule 
are diametrically opposed to my whole pro- 
gram of life.. The sermon on the mount for- 
bids my every action. It makes me ill at ease. 
and my social and business life cannot prosper 
with a knowledge or memory of their teachings 
in my mind. 

I have tasted the joys of unrestrained life 
and conduct. I thirst for the forbidden wine 
of personal liberties, wealth, lust, and low 
companionship. I am tired of the responsi- 
bility of goodness. I am weary of moral and 
social restraint. I want, I crave, I am going 
to have unbridled freedom in the pursuits of 
money, pleasure, lust and passion. Therefore, 
I am going as far from you and your claim 
upon me as time and space will permit me to 
journey. I do this realizing that I may be lost 
utterly to the world of the good, and suffer in 
what the Christians call Hell in the end, but 
I am willing to take my chances with the un- 
told millions who are pledged to, journey into 
that far country with me. 


Good-by, God. 
Your Prodigal Son. 
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August! What are you going to do with it? 
What will it do to your church? Some churches 
close their doors during this month and give 
their ministers a rest. Vacation comes to 
many during August but there are thousands 
who will work on without an official rest 
period. We believe that every minister (as 
well as every other person who works) should 
have some period of rest and change: during 
the summer. Try to arrange for such a respite 
if you can. It will be medicine to your mind 
and increased capital to your body. Churches 
would do well to compel their ministers to 
take a vacation and they ought to continue 
the salary. When you-make your next con- 
tract with trustees of a church have the “call” 
include “‘one month’s vacation with salary.” 
That would solve many problems. 

For the minister who cannot get away from 
his parish for an extended vacation August is 
a good month for planning. Most people do 
not care to have the minister call on hot, 
sultry days so he can find a cool nook some- 
where and plan out his next season’s work. 
Many’ men do this even on the closing days 
of vacation. Take a calendar and a large 
sheet of paper and block it out into squares, 
each representing a month. Decide what sub- 
jects you will emphasize in sermons, what pro- 
grams, what mid-week services, etc., you will 
have. Work this over until you have mapped 
out a program for a period of six months or 
so. If you have never done such a thing you 
will find it a great help to efficiency and a con- 
tinual stimulation and challenge during the 
year. ee 

May we suggest a good book to read in con- 
nection with your meditations and plannings 
for the coming season? It is S. Parks Cad- 
man’s “Ambassadors of God.” (Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., $2.50). Read along with it Richard Rob- 
erts “The Untried Door’ (Woman’s Press, N. 
Y., $1.50). Samuel McChord Crothers “The 
Dame School of Experience” is good reading 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.00), and “A 
Man for the Ages” (Lincoln) by Irving Bachel- 
ler, will prove a blessing. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis). Now let us suggest Farrar 
Fenton’s “Bible in Modern English.” (Oxford 
Press, American Branch, N. Y.) Read the 
Bible in this translation this summer and you 
will take up your fall work with new inspira- 
tion and point of view. We all need to culti- 
vate more than we do the habit of reading and 
reflection. During the rush of regular work 
study and meditation get crowded out by the 
innumerable things a minister must do. Make 
the summer count if you can, but arrange the 
program so as to get plenty of out-door life 
in the sunshine. 

In these modern days it is possible to com- 
bine recreation and study in Summer Schools 
‘and Conferences. For example there is to be 
a school for Rural Pastors (August 1-20) at 
Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill. 


Methods of Church Work : 


E, A. KING, Editor we 
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President Charles M. Stuart can give you in- 
formation. Your denominational headquarters 
can give you information about others, such 
as the Missionary Educational conferences, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s. All of these are help- 
ful and they arouse a man’s sluggish mind and 
give him new ideas and inspirations for his 
coming year’s work. 
* * * 

Do not forget to send material for this de- 
partment. We need your co-operation in the 
summer as well as in the winter. Tell us how 
you manage your work during the hot weather. 
This will give us material for our plan for 
next summer. Every pastor needs help for 
these difficult months and we can furnish such 
assistance if you send us an account of some 
of your own successful experiences. We wish 
to thank all the brethren who have sent us 
printed matter, written articles( ete., curing 
the past few months. All such cc-operation 
helps to make the department valuable. Send 
everything to Rev. Elisha A. King, 594 South 
11th St., San Jose, California. 


SUNDAY NIGHTS IN AUGUST 


If you hold services in August it is well to 
have a program that is suggestive of coolness. 
There are so many stereopticon lectures to be 
had on “Alaska,” “Yosemite” and the National 
Parks as well as sea-side resorts and scenic 
places that a minister can put over a winning 
attraction even against hot weather. The mov- 
ing pictures are now providing ice and snow 
scenics that are good for summer use. 

We have before us the program of a Baptist 
Church and in it there are listed two lectures 
on “Alaska,” one on “Yosemite the Beautiful” 
and “Catalina, Calif.” These services should 
not be merely entertaining or educational. 
You can use the pictures to draw the people 
and then do with them as you think best. 


SPLENDID PLANS FOR SUMMER 


We are delighted to give here the outline 
summer program of the Community Congrega- 
tional Church of Manitou Springs, Colorado. 
This is the kind of work we believe in where 
a church is situated so it can minister to large 
numbers of people. Sometimes summer is the 
best season for activities. The minister may 
take his vacation at some other season of the 
year and be fresh for a good solid warm 
weather campaign. The Manitou program is 
as follows: 

The Good Old Summer Time 


Manitou has had a much larger number of 
winter tourists than ever before in its his- 
tory. The. church is now ready for a larger 
and better summer program than ever before. 
The three new galleries will add over three 
hundred to the seating capacity of the church. 
With Dr. Jackson and the trustees caring for 
the finances of the church; with Mr. George L. 
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Miller leading the music and making possible 
the best of musical programs, and with Miss 
Runyan as pastor’s assistant helping in all 
the good work, the pastor will have more time 
to devote to the spiritual and inspirational 
work of the church. The summer program 
includes: 


1. A live up-to-date Sunday School with 
organized classes; a fine corps of teachers and 
a splendid working program. A real school 
doing real work and giving inspirations as to 
methods in Sunday School work and in Bible 
study. Our tourist friends will greatly enjoy 
the Sunday School. 


2. In the church services every Sunday a 
Bible conference Sunday. The pastor special- 
izes on Bible exposition, making the Bible a 
present day book with a message for the 
every-day of life. You will want to bring your 
Bible and your notebook. In every service 
there will be something you will want to take 
back home. The church text for 1921 is, “I 
will bless thee * * * Be thou a blessing.” 
Each service will be a help toward making 
you a blessing when you go back home. 

38. The Wednesday evening musical enter- 
tainments were in the Summer of 1920, a de- 
light to a large number of friends every week. 
This year Mr. Miller and Miss Runyan have a 
better program planned. You will not want 
to miss a single one of these musical evenings 
of entertainment and good fellowship. 


4. The Thursday evening Bible study and 
prayer conference—the best meeting of the 
week. 

5. A social program including mountain 
hikes, picnics and social gatherings which will 
make every week a happy week and a bless- 
ing to all of our family. Remember that all 
the fellowship, all the good times and all of 


the inspiration is for you and for your friends.’ 


It is all a part of the community work of the 
community church. 


A BASKETFULL OF GOOD SERMON TOPICS 


Out-of-Door Themes 

“Wild Flowers.” 

“California Birds.” 

“Bees.” 

“Mountains of California.” : 

The exhortation given with this series is: 

“Come and enjoy them with us and learn to 
know the great Giver of ‘every good and per- 
fect gift’ better thru the beauty of His world. 

On Land and Sea Themes 

“A Good Vacation.” 

“Camp Life.” 

“Mountain Scenery.” 

“Deep Sea Fishing.” 

Summer Sunday Evenings 

“Results of Right Planting.” 

“The Best Kind of Fishing.” 

“Lessons from the Clouds.” 

“A Mountain-Top Visit.” 

“A Drink from Life’s Fountain.” 

“Palm-Tree Religion.” 


Twilight August Topics 


“Jesus in the Country.” 
“Jesus at the Sea Shore.” 


“Jesus Among the Mountains.” 
“Jesus on the Lake.” 

“Jesus in the Twilight.” 
“Jesus in the Garden.” 


POST VACATION RETURN 


It is always difficult to get things starte 
again after the vacation season. If the chure 
is closed during August people get scattered.|) 
If July is the quiet month August may be 
doubly hard. Rally Day does not come, usually 
until September and in warmer climates not 
until October. What is needed is some attrac- 
tive stimulator to arouse the interest. 


Goodenough & Woglom (14 Vesey St., N. Y. 
City) have rendered a splendid service to 
churches by printing some beautiful post- 
cards for this very purpose. They are artistic? 
designs in colors and make a strong appeal to 
return to church after vacation. They are not} 
rally cards in the technical sense though they’ 
are intended to call attention to the end of! 
vacation and the beginning of church activi-: 
ties. The following illustration gives a very’ 
good idea of their attractiveness. They are: 
only $1.25 per hundred. 


Tlext Sunday 
(Floppy vacanons, and-happy as well 
Teheor once again the blessed church be 
Topass.once again through the widechurh 
| And take up the happiest work once #8 
Berth ue Sendey! Weknow you willecse 


Back with joy lo the dear church home. 


PAGEANT FOR SUMMERTIME 


The success of the John Knox pageant, writ-_ 
ten by Dr. R. D. Bird and given last month at 
the San Francisco Seminary commencement, 
has led the synod’s committee to request Dr. 
Bird to write a second pageant, entitled “The 
Light of the West.” The hymns for this 
pageant are being taught in all the vacation 
schools around San Francisco bay this sum- 
mer and from the 8,000 children who will be 
taught the hymns a chorus of 1,000 will be 
assembled to take part in the presentation. 


BY ALL MEANS SECURE THIS PICTURE 

The American Defense Society is issuing 
for public schools, Sunday Schools and fac- 
tories a life-size portrait of Theodore Roose- 


' velt, which bears the last message of the form- 


er President, read at a meeting in New York 
City a few hours before his death. The distri- 
bution of the portrait is a part of the society’s 
campaign against bolshevism. Pastors, Sun- 
day School: superintendents and teachers can 
obtain a picture from the society, 116 East 
24th street, New York City, if they will agree 
to frame and hang it with appropriate exer- 
cises; there is no other condition. The society 
also will send a suggested program for the 
occasion of the unveiling of the portrait. 
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NEW NAME INCREASES INTEREST 

The Hibbing Presbyterian Church of Minne- 
ota, which some time ago changed the name 
f the woman’s organization from the ladies’ 
id society to “The Women of the Congrega- 
ion’ and made every woman of the congrega- 
ion a member, has found that attendance at 
aeetings has more than doubled, it frequently 
assing the 100 mark. 


SEACHING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
A SMALL TOWN 


Rev. KR. 8S. Snethen, Linneus, Mo. 
-Linneus, Missouri, is the county site of Linn 
‘ounty, Missouri, and has a population of one 
housand. There are about eighty-five pupils 
n the high school. I decided to have a night 
evoted to the benefit of the high school and 
alled a meeting of all the high school pupils 
on attendance at the close of the Church School 
our one morning and suggested the proposi- 
ion to them and recommended that they 
elect from their number some one as chair- 
aan of the committee who would be respons- 
ble for the program. They were delighted 
vith the idea and selected a young man of 
eventeen. - 

I told him to ‘pick out some helpers to con- 
titute the following committees: Music, 
shers, decorations and attendance. He did 
o and everything went off in fine shape. I 
xt the high school furnish the music, read the 
cripture lesson, offer the invocation and call 
or me when the time came for the sermon. To 
1ake it more interesting I announced that I 
rould preach on the topic, “The Ideal Young 
lan.” I wrote to fifteen young women and 
ad them tell me their opinion of the charac- 
sristics of an Ideal Young Man. I promised 
ot to reveal their names. Then I selected ten 
{ the number and read them just before the 
ermon. 

The high school came with an eighty-five per 
ent attendance. All but one teacher was pres- 
nt. The South Methodist Church dismissed 
S service and came over to our meeting. We 
ad to turn many people away and many were 
tanding. Most of the high school pupils come 
ow when there is no special program. 


WHY I USE MOVING PICTURES , 


Rey. A. H. Backus, Richmond, Ind. 
Jesus was an eye-gate teacher. 
An ounce of picture is worth a ton of talk. 
Nine-tenths of our knowledge come through 
1e eye. 
Two thousand churches now use Moving 
ictures. . 
It simplifies truth so that all can under- 
and it. 
The voice goes in one ear and out the other, 
ut a picture sticks. 
Solomon said: The hearing ear and the see- 
iz eye, the Lord hath made even both of 
lem. Prov. 20:12. 
The wav to combat evil is to replace it with 
ymething good. 
Moving Pictures are the greatest present 
fy opportunity of the church. 
To entertain and amuse is good. To do both 
1d instruct is better. 


Moving Pictures are parables in art. This 
was Christ’s way of teaching. It is the best 
way in all the world. 


SURPRISE PRAYER MEETING 


Ministers everywhere are trying to induce 
church members to attend prayer meeting. 
The latest plan comes to us from Long Beach, 
California. The prayer meeting is held on 
Wednesday night. 

The minister announced the opening hymn 
and the pianist presided over the piano but in- 
stead of playing the hymn announced she be- 
gan to play, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” and then 
there was a sound of many feet marching 
down the aisle. Twenty members of one of the 
Church School Bible classes known as ‘The 
Loyal Daughters” marched in, sat together, 
sang together and prayed together. This 
awakened the interest of everyone and put 
new life into the meeting. 

The “Surprise” plan contemplates something 
new or different for each meeting. No one 
but the committee knows what is coming. - 
This would be a good plan for the summer. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A CHURCH 
Is CLOSED 


There are church trustees who figure that 
closing the church “temporarily” saves money 
for the church. When you come up against 
any trustees or even deacons.of this type read 
this article to them. 

A visible deterioriation of the condition of 
the church property, broken windows, doors 
that squeak on their hinges, a musty odor in- 
side the door, and a general rundown appear- 
ance outside and in. No less is there a weak- 
ening of the moral and spiritual fibre in the 
life of the community. The Sunday School is 
poorly attended, the young people’s work lags 
or is entirely given up, the Missionary Society 
takes a vacation and the Ladies’ Aid alone is 
left to carry forward .the semblance of a 
church organization. Irregularity breeds in- 
difference. The church, vigorously led, is the 
leader in the community; without leadership, 
no other organization stéps forward to take 
its place. 

SUCCESSFUL FALL ROUNDUP 


The First Presbyterian Church of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has carried through a very successful 
visitation and roundup campaign from which 
we may learn much. The Executive Secretary, 
Cc. L. Nisbet has written us about it and we 
have taken the following from his letter: 

“We have a church membership of 1,000 with 
a Church School enrollment of 400, in a city of 
some 100,000. ‘There are fifteen officers on 
each of our church boards. We have divided 
our city into fifteen districts and assigned an 
elder and a deacon over each district to work 
together and share jointly the responsibility 
of our people living within their district. 

‘During early September, we planned a 
church visitation to be carried out on the Sun- 
day preceding Rally Day. In this instance 
each elder was held responsible for promoting 
the plan in his district; his deacon associate 
co-operating and they calling in as many help- 
ers as they thought would be needed to thor- 
oughly cover their district. They carried two 
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styles of cards with them on this visitation. 
One was an announcement of the Rally Day 
services with invitation to attend and the other 
a card designed to furnish our office with com- 
plete information about each family and each 
individual in the family as well. E 

“Most of the visitors were faithful in their 
visiting and checking the cards and the result 
in information was most gratifying. 

‘RWollowing this visitation, on Saturday after- 
noon, before Rally Day, we sent a telegram to 
every family connected with our Church and 
Sunday School. About 750 messages were 
sent. The Postal Telegraph Company gra- 
ciously furnished the blank forms and en- 
velopes for this purpose. The message was 
printed in telegram style and had every ap- 
pearance of being a personal message sent 
through the local office of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. Our Boy Scouts counted it a 
pleasure to do the Church the “good turn” of 
delivering these messages and they did it 
faithfully and well. The co-operation on every 
hand was splendid. 

“The result: We did not reach the goal we 
had planned. Rain began to fall about thirty 
minutes before the Sunday School hour, but 
in the face of a drizzle we had 218 present on 
time with nearly 600 total attendance and 
breaking all previous records by about a hun- 
dred. 

“We secured the names and addresses of all 
visitors, wrote them a letter the following day 
and are now following them up, endeavoring 
to make them permanent members of our 
school.” 

“Let us close the church and apply the mon- 
ey saved on salary, to the payment of debt or 
the improvement of the church property.” 
This sounds good, but does it work? Instead, 
a church grows poor when vacant. The money 
ceases_to flow into the treasury if no leader is 
in sight. Debts have a fashion of accumulat- 
ing when the doors of the church are closed. 

There are favored spots on earth where 
crops grow the whole year round. Seed time 
and harvest overlap. In such a place the wise 
man is on his job twelve months in the year. 
The church is planted in that kind of a cli- 
mate. It is perpetual seed time and harvest. 
There may be periods in which, like Easter 
time, large numbers are gathered into the 
church, but in the growing life of a boy or girl 
the day of awakening does not come just once 
a year. For strong physical growth, a child 
must appear regularly at the dining table. No 
less imperative is the demand for regularity in 
the growth of the soul and this demand must 
be met. —_ 
FEDERATED MINUTE: MEN 

There is no more heartening thing in re- 
ligious work than to see all the Christian men 
of a community working together for the com- 
munity welfare. At East Smithfield, Pa., there 
is a Federated Church that has justified a rea- 
son for existence. Before the federation this 
little town of 400 people was overburdened 
with four denominations! The population of 
the township is only 2000. The Federated 
Church is the result of an honest attempt to 
unite the Christian forces. 

The men have done some splendid things for 
both the village and the township. They be- 


gan their work as a class with only six mem 
bers. It has now increased to forty-two. They 
call themselves “The Minute Men” and the 
have undertaken to be for this country villageq 
what the Rotary Club is for the city. Already 
they have agreed upon a program for the boyss 
of the community, have put over the Farmers’ 
Institute and are now working on the problem 
of getting electricity for the township. Abso- 
lute harmony exists-among the members of 
the Federation. 


CARRYING A CONGREGATION TO CHURCH 
“The automobile” says William H. Leach in 
“The Continent,’ “may be a menace to man 
congregations during the summer months, but 
if properly used it may also be a church asset. 
The Presbyterian churches of Alden and Crit- 
tenden, N. Y., used it last summer to make theq 
evening services of July the best attended and 
most interesting services of the year. 
“These churches, located three miles apart, 
were served by the same minister. The pro- 
gram called for three preaching services each 
Sunday—morning and evening at Alden and aq 
service at Crittenden in the afternoon. Natur- 
ally during the warm summer months the 
afternoon and evening services would reach 
the low-water mark. But local conditions: 
made it inadvisable to eliminate either of them. 

“So the plan was evolved of combining the 
two into one service to be held at Crittenden. 
To this meeting, it was proposed, the Aldenj 
congregation should be transported in auto- 
mobiles. 

“Special efforts were entered into to pro- 
vide attractions for the service, and they were 
quite widely advertised. As a result eighteen: 
and twenty cars were needed on some eveningss 
to carry the visitors. More members of the 
Alden church took advantage of these services 
than usually attended their own church in the4 
evening. 

“The plan offers opportunities not alone to 
group parishes but also to churches located a 
few miles apart. It has long been customary} 
to exchange ministers occasionally, but nov 7 
taking advantage of the automobile makes it 
possible to exchange or combine congregations: 
for a service. And it is worth a great deal to 
get automobiles in the service of the church.’” 


HAVE A “CHURCH AT HOME” 

One of the churches at Torrington, Conn., 
found much value in holding a monthly 
“Church At Home.” These events are what 
the name indicates—household gatherings of 
the larger family of the church, the aim of 
which has. been to make the household of! 
faith also a household «of fellowship for old) 
and voung, and for all classes. The success: 
has been marked. Programs have been pro-| 
vided by the various church societies in turn, 
but the informal spirit has also been pro- 
moted. The Church-at-Home of a recent week 
openc 1 with a reception to the thirty-two new 
members who had recently joined the church. 


TRYING OUT THE MOTION PICTURES 

Rey. F. D. Parker, Boston City Missionary 
Society, Boston, objects to the use of moving 
pictures Sunday evenings on the ground that 
(1) they appeal to the motive of entertainment, 
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(2) they rob a minister of time that he might 


jut into plans for the deepening of the spir- 
tual life of the church and (3) the Sunday 
vening might be used for the training of the 
shurch members to win outsiders into active 
Jhristian membership. 

Mr. Parker does not seem to realize that in 
housands of churches there would be no Sun- 
lay evening service at all (or at least a very 
small one) if it were not for both the stereop- 
icon and the moving picture. In California 
or example, all the theatres are open and full 
very Sunday night the year through. The 
shurches, or most of them, need something in- 
eresting to draw large audiences. Sometimes 
t is music, sometimes a book review, some- 
imes a special lecture or a missionary or 
iblical pageant. Those who use the stereopti- 
son and moving pictures are simply endeavor- 
ng to use modern methods in attracting peo- 
jle into the church where they may learn 
something of the Gospel of Christ and perhaps 
9e won to him and his cause. Over 2000 
yhurches are now using moving pictures. 

In order to learn all the possibilities of the 
noving picture for religious work the First 
3aptist Church of Jamestown, N. Y., is making 
1 practical trial of its usefulness before 
settling on a policy of action. This is the best 
vay to satisfy a conservative church. The fol- 
Owing statement is taken from the May 29th 
salendar this year: 

“The committee recently appointed, with 
yower to act, by the Board of Deacons and 
sonfirmed by the Advisory Board, to consider 
he question of the advisability of the use of 
notion pictures in connection with the general 
york of our church, is not ready to make its 
inal report. They wish, however, to try for 
he Sunday evenings of June, the use of high 
‘rade religious films in connection with the 
svening sermon by our pastor. The first of 
hese pictures will be shown next Sunday 
vening, and will be entitled ‘Where Life’s 
Jurrents Begin.’ This is a wonderful picture 
ind will supplement the sermon by our pastor 
m ‘Prayer Life of the Child.’ A beautiful mo- 
ion picture hymn will be shown as it is being 
ung by the congregation. This is something 
vhich has not been seen in Jamestown before, 
nd will add greatly to the worshipful features 
~ the meeting. Let us pray God’s blessing 
ipon these coming evening services during the 
nonth of June. Our people are urged to in- 
rite their friends to attend each evening.” 


LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


Rev. Harley H. Gill of Stockton, Calif., 
rints on his calendar, once in awhile, a list 
f “Some Good Things to Come.” Under this 
leading he lists coming sermons, speakers, 
neetings and conventions. This keeps the 
yeople informed and awake to the church and 
ommunity activities. His church has ap- 
yointed one of the young women of the church 
Sastor’s secretary. Every church should pro- 
‘ide its pastor with clerical assistance. 


SECURING AN ELECTRIC CROSS 

* There are some of our readers who would 
ike to secure an electric cross to place on 
heir churches. Rev. Alfred H. Backus, of 
tichmond, Ind., undertook to secure one and 


his method may prove suggestive to our read- 
ers. The following letter sent out to every 
family was calculated to make every one desire 
to invest in the cross. It is a well-worded 
appeal and carries the right spirit that always 
brings success. Who could refrain from mak- 
ing some gift to such an enterprise? To re- 
frain would disappoint the minister and block 
the plan: 

“Ever since I have been your pastor I have 
dreamed of a beautiful Electrically Illuminated 
Revolving Cross over Grace Church, sending 
forth its message of invitation and love 
throughout the entire vity. It will be the first 
one of its kind in the state of Indiana and the 
twelfth in the United States. The Trustees 
have given me permission to go ahead with 
the plan providing the money can be secured 
without interfering with any of the regular 
giving of the church. 

“What could be more beautiful than to cele- 
brate our third anniversary by quietly raising 
enough money to erect this beautiful white 
emblem of our faith over the church we love 
so well? All the plans are in hand and all we 
need is the money to begin erection. I am 
therefore taking the liberty of inclosing with 
this an envelope for every member of your 
family in connection with our church and Sun- 
day School, so that each one may feel that 
he has some ownership in the cross, however 
small. This is to be a Free Will Offering and 
the only appeal that is to be made. Simply 
place your offering on the collection’ plate. next 
Sunday or mail7it’ to me. : 

“T know you’ well enough to be sure 6t the 
generous response you will ‘make. ~’ 

Your True Friend’ in Christ. 


HAVE A CHURCH CALENDAR EXCHANGE 


The pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Delta, Colorado,. Rev. F. E. Stemme, has de- 
veloped a most useful ministry of church cal- 
endars and bulletins which he calls his ‘‘As- 
sistant Pastor.” We have requested him to 
explain his “exchange system” for the benefit 
of our readers. In a recent letter he says: 

“T mail calendars to 100 or more ministers 
of churches and receive their weekly bulletins. 
Being particularily interested in the West, I do 
not mail calendars to that portion of territory 
lying East of Kansas and Nebraska, but cover 
every state north and south lying to the west 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Owing to the lim- 
jted number of calendars we have left over 
each week, I am operating this exchange with 
Presbyterian churches in general, but by rea- 
son of my six years in the Congregational min- 
istry previous to my Presbyterian work, I also 
have a number of exchanges with Congrega- 
tional ministers. Some months ago when I 
started this exchange I felt that something 
ought to be done with my calendars left over 
each week and the exchange system presented 
itself to me. I find that most calendars I re- 
ceive contain some suggestions and helps 
along with the inspiration which comes by 
learning that the Gospel of the Kingdom is 
having free course in other communities than 
ours. Generally speaking, we feel that a 
church which floats a “Weekly Calendar’ is 
alive with a wide-awake minister, ministering 
to the crying need of the present hour. As a 
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method of economy I enclose two or three cal- 
endars in a one-cent envelope. I have never 
heard of any minister exchanging calendars, 
but having had some experience in the news- 
paper world, I felt that an exchange of calen- 
dar from minister to minister would be just as 
profitable as an exchange of newspapers by 
publishers or editors. 

“You have asked me to tell you something 
of my work, which I am glad to do. Delta 
church was hitting the rocks when I came 
here a year ago. With 250 members it was 
doing the work that a congregation of 100 
might be expected to do.. Finances were in a 
bad way, my predecessor receiving a paper 
salary. Since my coming we have cleared off 
a long standing debt of $2,000.00; increased 
the pastor’s salary $600.00 and the janitor’s 
wage $100.00. A pastor’s study was built in 
the northwest end of the annex. The church 
was without a sign board, now it has three. 
New members have been added to the church 
and every society and organization in the 
church has increased its activity. 

“Our ‘Weekly Calendar’ is placed each Sat- 
urday at the hotels and restaurants next to the 
‘Bill of Fare.’ In this way we get the atten- 
tion of a number of people without a church 
home. We have also built a hand-ball board 
in our church where the boys can come once 
a week during the cold weather and, have in- 
door sport. Since my coming a punching bag 
and boxing glove set have been purchased 
along with a number of games such as check- 
ers and chess. We feel the church must min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of the people but 
must not ignore the social cry. To make it 
easy for mothers to attend the morning service 
we have a nursery in the dining room from 
11 to 12 o’clock each Lord’s Day. Two women 
have charge each week, the chairman of the 
nursery committee appointing them in alpha- 
betical order.” 


COMMUNITY SINGS AND PRAYER 


MEETING 


In large cities where there are many room- 
ing and boarding houses churches that are “on 
their jobs” have to resort to many devices to 
reach all the people. There is a Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago that holds ‘community 
sings” every Wednesday night from seven to 
eight o’clock in boarding and rooming houses 
near the church. These are widely advertised. 
After the singing is over everybody is invited 
to the prayer meeting. The attendance has 
materially increased. 


MEMBERS LEAD PRAYER MEETING 


Members of the church at Jackson, Minne- 
sota, conducted the mid-week prayer meetings 
last winter. The plan of the service has been 
a devotional half hour of scripture study, 
meditation, prayer and singing followed by a 
thirty minute talk or paper. Only one of the 
talks has been made by the pastor. Among 
the subjects presented in the papers are Rus- 
sellism, Faith, Christian Science, Home Mis- 
sions, Mormonism, and Foreign Missions. Re- 
views of “Money, the Acid Test,’ and “The 
Crossroads of the World” also have been given. 


GOOD PUBLICITY 

Here is a good community advertiseme 
It comes from “Trinity Messenger,” Thorr 
ville, Ohio. If the churches of a town wou) 
combine in advertising like this a lot of peop 
would wake up and go to church. This 
called “Vicarious Publicity” because it hely 
the “other church” as well as your own. 


VERY CHURCH BELL 

ought to bring to mem- 

ory the days when you 
accompanied your parents to 
divine worship. 


q If you have neglected the 
habit of regular church at- 
tendance let this invite you 
to start again. 

{ You would not care to live 
in a community without 
churches. Support them with 
your gifts and your effort. 
They make for a better com- 
munity. Their growth means 
a better town in every way. 


Every church in this town 
is worthy of your support. 
We are all serving one God. 
Worship in the one in which 
you feel most at home. Try 
our welcome. 


“Time is money,” said Uncle Eben; “but jes 
the same de man dat finds himself wif a lo 
o’ time on his hands has made a poor invest 
ment.”—Washington Star. 


A BEAUTIFUL “GIFT BOOK” MINISTRY 


Several years ago our attention was calle 
to the use of gift booklets by numerous pas 
tors. Upon investigation we began the sam 
custom. Sometimes we printed our own pam 
phlets, but printing is so expensive now tha 
this is difficult. The problem was solved whe: 
we learned of the large variety of such book 
lets published by the Woolverton Printing Co 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. We keep a supply on han 
now and have something appropriate for al 
most every occasion. 

We give below the titles of some of the mes 
sages that come beautifully printed, includin 
envelopes to match. “A Word of Welcome 
(to send to a new family that moves into th 
church parish). “Welcoming the Baby” (fo 
the parents of a new baby). “Shut-In-Days 
(for the invalid). “Life’s Evening Twilight 
(for the aged). “For Your Lonely Hour 
(message of consolation). “For Your Day c 
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a 
rief,”’ and “In Memoriam.” 
tf the many titles. 
or your signature. 
It is very satisfying to always have at hand 
_ little message to mail to someone who needs 
ust this pastoral attention. We know from 
Xperience that these thoughtful messages are 
ruly and deeply appreciated. The cost is 
mall,» 5¢ each, 50c per dozen, $4.00 per 100. 


These are some 
There is a place in each 


HOW I INCREASED MY SUNDAY 
NIGHT AUDIENCE 
Rey. G RK. Booth, Friend’s Church, 


Mt. Airy, N. C. 

This is a resort town and Sunday night 
hurch going is almost a lost habit in all our 
hhurches. I believe that church going, like a 
‘reat many other things, is largely habit. I 
lit upon these four subjects to help people get 
he habit: “A Man’s Ideal Woman,” “A Wo- 
nan’s Ideal Man,” “‘An Ideal Courtship,” “An 
deal Married Life.” I dealt with these sub- 
ects historically, scripturally and _ ethically 
nterspersed with enough humor to hold the 
udience. 

Before starting on these subjects my aver- 
ge attendance for a month was 55. During 
he series audiences were 86, 134, 102 (stormy 
light), 154. The average since closing the 
eries has been 116. 


HOW CHURCHES GET NEW MEMBERS 

“The Congregationalist” offered a prize for 
he best article on “How Our Church Gets New 
fembers.” The prize was given to Rev. H. A. 
Yettmers, Westfield, Iowa, and his article is in 
art as follows: 

We use the “Silent Method” and commend it. 
There is no “yearly run’ with an attempt to 
lerd everybody into the church stockade. But 
here are additions which count in every de- 
aartment and have the courage to press on 
vith the new responsipilities. This, after all, 
ve feel to be the highest test. The basis on 
vhich we work follows: 

(a) Utilization of the church school. 

We find that there is always some one who 
ught to think of church membership. We 
trive to place before our teachers a sense of 
he responsibility which rests upon them. This 
erves two purposes—to keep them alert and 
o keep the school on its toes. 

(b) Community visitation. 

We seek to put a personal interest before 
weople. When they find that some one besides 
he minister thinks about them they feel that 
hey are not neglected and forgotten. This 
ecomes one of our important means to the 
nd. 

(c) Endeavoring to present a challenging 
ospel—not a sensational gospel. 

We seek to place before each person the fact 
hat we are being called to enter a new coun- 
ry—not possibly a physical but a mental and 
specially a volitional country. We seek to 
how that above all else Christ is a challenger 
0 do things. 

(d) Fostering individuality. 

We seek to emphasize the part that each one 
an and ought to take. This is done quickly 
hrough the social life of our church. What 
re strive to do is to get the outsider to come 
nd then seek to get him or her to take some 


small and active part in making our church 
a better minister to the needs of town and 
countryside. This has a noteworthy advant- 
age in dealing with boys and girls who are in- 
clined to question what good the Church and 
Christianity is to be to them. This very inter- 
mingling has served a wider purpose than any 
lectures on what we “ought to do” could 
achieve. | 

(e) Not seeking to drive but to persuade 
and win. 

This is the gist of the whole matter. It is 
here that we rest our case. If through these 
varied ways we cannot get people then we 
feel that they would be a negligible asset. But 
we find a real response and ready agreement 
with what we are doing. After all it can be 
seen that through it all runs the vein of per- 
sonal work. This is the aim toward which we 
adapt every means which we can devise. 

Our church is naturally not a large one. But 
in its contentment.and strength it is not to 
play a small part in the shaping of the life of 
a little town and of a large country territory 
which teems with the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a work which can endure and, under 
proper leadership, will endure and send away 
to the cities, a Christianized manhood and wo- 
manhood. The way in which we seek to do 
this, has been.outlined and may warrant a trial 
by some one who has not followed it. 


SQUIBS FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


The editor has read of a church where the 
pastor put up on a large card in the vestibule 
the names of all the members. After each 
name of a person engaged in some activity in 
the church he placed a star. The method is 
calculated to show to the congregation the 
number of persons who were doing nothing 
with the hope that they would get busy and 
earn stars. When you come to think of it 
would you be a Star member in your church? 
—Hxchange. 


“You are writing a gospel, 
A chapter each day, 
By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say, 
Men read what you write 
Whether faithless or true, 
Say, what is the Gospel according to You?” 
Known and read of all men, ye are mani- 
festly declared to be the epistles of Christ.—2 
Cormesa: 


Church Printing 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples 
of church attendance stimulators 
and other printed helps. 


We print the single and duplex en- 
velopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts 
these my parting words: Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for human- 
ity—Horace Mann. 


Why Go To Church? ; 

By Branch Rickey, President of the St. Louis 
National Base Ball Club. 

Why Not Go To Church? 

I hear people “knock” the church, yet it 
never tears down; it is always building up. 
The church is not a destructive critic; it is a 
constructive critic. How ungrateful to 
“knock!” 

The church needs men. Yes, but men need 
the church and every man can share equally 
in what it has to give. It is here because its 
Founder believed everybody worth while. 

The church has no substitutes. 

Why Not Go To Church? 


HOW A SUNDAY EVENING COMMUNITY 
CLUB IS MANAGED 

Posters are displayed in the store windows 
of Hartland, Wis., every other week—large, 
“handpainted” posters. You may read them 
while you run: Community Meeting, Opera 
House, Sunday, 7:30. These meetings are 
popular; they are attended by all classes, all 
parties, all religions. Some months ago, pub- 
lic-spirited members of the Congregational 
church, with other leading citizens, arranged 
for a patriotic mass meeting in honor of the 
soldier boys. It was one of those tremendous 
successes that people talk about for a week 
afterward. 

“Why,” the pastor was heard to say, “not 


have other meetings like this in the Opera. 


House of a Sunday evening, with out-of-town 
speakers and music? The moral standard will 
be elevated, a community spirit developed, and 
religious life vitalized. It will organize the 
moral sentiment of the town so that it can be 
mobilized quickly to protest against any evil 
which may threaten us.” 

He broached the subject to a number of busi- 
ness men, and with their cordial backing the 
thing was done. It was christened The Sun- 
day Evening Club, and its published aims de- 
creed that it be non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian. A Catholic priest may open with pray- 
er, and an Episcopalian clergyman pronounce 
the benediction. An executive committee is in- 
vested with full power to arrange for all pro- 
grams—also with full privilege of being re- 
sponsible for all expenses. Speakers from the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and else- 
where have given their services, however, and 
the slight expense necessary has been covered 
by voluntary contributions. 


THE CHURCH READY FOR A SEVEN 
DAY TASK 

We have never seen a more comprehensive 
statement of the church’s complete equipment 
than the following taken from the pen of Paul 
M. Hinkhouse, taken from “The Continent.” 
Every church cannot have all this machinery, 
but there should be an approach to it. Many 
churches fail of reaching complete efficiency 
because they try to get along without modern 
equipment or methods. Such an article as 
this could be read with profit to a board of 


material welfare of the church. 
Hinkhouse says: 

“A mimeograph or duplicating machine (| 
an essential part of the equipment of mani 
successful churches. It is an investment, ne] 
an expense. Duplicating machines have bee 
developed to such an extent that satisfactor} 
bulletins, announcements, circulars, etc., caq 
be printed in comparatively short time and éj 
small cost. Numerous churches’ publisy 
monthly letters on the mimeograph and other} 
send out weekly letters. A southern churce} 
that did not give a dollar to outside causes ij 
1919 paid its entire budget in 1920 as a resul 
of the messages sent out by the pastor with th} 
aid of a duplicating machine. One appeaj 
brought $276 worth of clothing for Polish req 
lief; a second, more than $100 for the Nea 
East Relief. Of course, the church office needi 
proper desk equipment and a typewriter. 

“More than ever the success of a church ir 
meeting its modern opportunities among chil 
dren and young people depends on adequate 
equipment. The primary department needs tc 
be kept especially attractive. Little folks en4} 
joy round tables—and small red chairs appea/| 
much more and are more comfortable tham 
sawed-off pews. Sand tables, equipment for 
dramatization, maps and pictures, these als 
are essential needs of the primary department!) 
Sunday Schools should be quick to make use 
of pictures in religious education; these are of 
great value and are readily obtained. And i 
need scarcely be said that the kindergartners* 
singing ought to be accompanied by instru— 
mental music, from either an organ or piano. 

“The music of the Sunday School deserves: 
the same quality of attention that churches are: 
inclined to give only to congregational music. 
If a Sunday School furnishes orchestral instru-. 
ments, boys and girls to play them will be 
found readily... A cornet, one or two violins 
and a clarinet are instruments around which 
an orchestra can be built. Sunday School edu- 
cators have devoted much study to Sunday 
school music, and an orchestra will hold the 
teen age young people in Sunday School. 

“Hven outdoor equipment may be effective 
in increasing the usefulness of the Sunday 
School. Euclid Avenue Presbyterian church 
of Los Angeles, has operated an automobile 
bus Sunday mornings for many months, dur- 
ing which attendance at Sunday School has 
notably increased. 

“Pews make or mar the effectiveness of 
many a church auditorium. The ornate Rom- 
anesque, the plainer Gothic or the plain con- 
ventional styles should harmonize with the 
auditorium atmosphere—which they will help 
create. Pew cushions add to the comfort of 
numerous congregations. Book racks and en- 
velop holders are available in a great many 
acceptable types. The pulpit, again, should be 
in keeping with the pews. And an attractive 
communion table and pulpit furniture, in turn, 
add dignity to the rostrum. 

“The pipe organ is the logical musical in- 
strument for nearly every church and in the 
erection of a new edifice a place should be left 
for it. Thousands of deaf persons now en- 
joy church services through the development 
.* the acousticon and invalids may have their 
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SaaS 


telephones attached to it. 


Memorials to ex- 


service men are evidences of appreciation of 


their services. 


> 


-Lord’s Supper. 


Hither self-collecting or non- 
collecting individual communion sets can be 
purchased; cups are now being made of alum- 
inum as well as of glass. An individual sery- 
ice for the pastor will enable him to conduct 
communion in the homes of many who other- 
wise would not be able to partake of the 
Incidentally, an automobile— 


belonging to the church—will enable the pas- 


tor to make his visits more frequent, and spare 
his strength for other work. 
“The flat collection plate is preferred by 


many churches to the collection basket~ or 


ing of hymns. 
_ tention; 


equipment. 


sack. A hymn board will obviate the announc- 
The lighting system needs at- 
the indirect or the semi-direct sys- 
tems avoid the discomforts of direct lighting 
Ventilation and heating are two 
features of church equipment that have direct 
bearing on the size of the congregations. 


BLACK AND WHITE STARS FOR SOULS 

Dr. H. H. Ford has hit upon a unique scheme 
for the First Baptist Church, Traverse City, 
Minn. Back ot the pulpit is hung a banner 
with the slogan, “Every One Win One,” and on 
the banner is a scarlet cross. During the spe- 
cial meetings, requests for prayer were indi- 


-cated by a black star (indicating the sin) at- 


tached to the cross. Conversions were noted 


by white stars to replace the black ones. 


STARTING A CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


CAMPAIGN 
, Trinity Chureh at Thornville, Chio, an- 
nounces an attendance campaign in _ its 


“Church Messenger” thus: 

We are going to inaugurate a campaign to 
learn just what percentage of our members 
attend preaching services each Sunday morn- 
ing. Our attendance is usually considered 
good and in comparison with other congrega- 
tions we believe the average would stand high. 
But it is altogether likely that when we learn 
just how many of our members are absent 
weekly we will be astonished. 

To carry out this campaign, there will be 
placed in the church a bulletin board. One 
space will give the total number on the mem- 
bership roll. The second number will indicate 
“members able to attend.” This number will 
vary from time to time. It will exclude those 
members who live more than four miles from 
the church or whose health will not permit 
them to attend. Beneath this figure will ap- 
pear “members present.” This will, of course, 
include only persons who are members of the 
church. Another space will be pfovided for 
“children present,’ to include children who 
are not yet in full membership. The last space 
on the board will indicate the number of vis- 
itors. It may be difficult to be absolutely ac- 
curate in these figures and they must neces- 
sarily refer to the previous Sunday, but they 
will prove instructive and should stimulate 
more regular attendance. 

Subject of sermons during the campaign 
have been announced on cards suitable for 
hanging in a conspicuous place. Following the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper on October 3, 
a series of five sermons will be preached on 


“Worth While Messages from Obscure Bible 
Characters.” It may we!l be said that it seems 
foolish to preach about obscure characters 
when so little is known about the great char- 
acters. But when we learn the sublime mes- 
sage of some character mentioned only once 
perhaps, we should be inspired to closer study 
of the Bible. The sermons will be more inter- 
esting. if our members learn all they can about 
these subjects before coming to church. The 
characters in order in which they will be pre- 
sented "are Onesimus, Zophar, Eutychus, 
Shamgar and Naaman. 


A BOOK TO CONJURE WITH 

The Christian World has been greatly en- 
riched by the scholariy work of T. R. Glover 
who gave us that remarkably fresh volume 
“The Jesus of History.” You will recall that 
he put down in a previous work (“The Conflict 
of Religions in the Early Roman Empire’’) four 
conclusions. ‘Jesus of Nazareth stands in the 
center of human history; He has brought God 
and man into a new relation; He is the pres- 
ent concern of every one of us; there is more 
in him than we have yet accounted for.” 

Now comes a new book entitled “Jesus in the 
Experience of Men.” There are fourteen in- 
tensely interesting chapters on such subjects 
as “The War With Demons,” “Saviors and Sal- 
vation,” “The Revelation of Goud,’ “The Lord- 
ship of Jesus,” “The Friendship of Jesus,” 
“The Church Triumphant,” “The Humanizing 
of Life,” and “The Reconciliation of Freedom 
and Religion.” We cannot think of a better 
book for a minister to read during the vaca- 
tion period. It is packed full of suggestions 
and facts and phrases for addresses and ser- 
mons. The foot note references are an educa- 
tion in themselves. The author seems to know 
the whole of history and his religious convic- 
tions are never in question. You might char- 
acterize the author this way: “He knows.” 
Glover not only knows but he has a delightful 
way of telling you all about it. Buy the book 
if you can or borrow it, just so you get it soon 
and read it. It will give you a fresh. start. 
(Association Press, N. Y., $1.90). 


PREACHING THROUGH THE NEWSPAPER 

It rejoices our heart every time a brother 
minister writes us that he is using the news-~ 
paper as a medium for preaching.’ We are not 
so much interested in what he writes in his 
articles as we are in the fact that he actually 
gets into the paper. Most ministers have a 
message and it is bound to be a good one if it 
is anything like the message of Christ. He 
may express his message in modern thought or 
in poetry or parable or news item. It is all 
the same if he can only reach people, wake 
them up, and get them to thinking along hope- 
ful, helpful, constructive lines. 

We are told by almost everybody these days 
that what the world needs most of all is more 
religion, and that, of course, means the Chris- 
tian religion. And again it means emphasis 
upon practical religion, ethics and service, un- 
selfishness and love. It means the practice of 
brotherliness, of good will. 

We have just received a considerable num- 
ber of newspaper editorials from Rev B. J. 
Reemtsma of Pemberville, Ohio. He is doing 
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a splendid service by writing a religious edi- 
torial once a week for the local newspaper. 
Some minister: write feature articles once a 
week in which they pick out the good thinzs 
that have happened in the world during the 
previous week. Such a space is called “The 
Optimist’s Column.” It does a world of good. 
Dr. Charles Kloss, of Oakland, Calif., has his 
“Little Messenger” printed in one of the news- 
papers each day in the eek. 

This article is written for the purpose of 
urging our readers who live in small towns to 
use the local newspaper. Hundreds and thous- 
ands of men and women read the paper and by 
using it yourself as a carrier of some message 
you can reach these people. The writer often 
speaks to five hundred people in his church on 
Sanday and to 15,000 on Monday through the 
press. If you have never had any experience 
in writing a sermon for a newspaper talk it 
over with the editor and get his views. Do 
not expect pay for this kind of service. If the 
newspaper offers you the space you are for- 
tunate. It will be up to you to use it for the 
good of the kingdom. 


SUNDAY EVENING SOCIAL HOUR 


An increasing number of churches are sery- 
ing a social lunch after the Sunday evening 
preaching service for the purpose of reaching 
strangers, visitors, and members of the parish. 

At Plymouth Church, Seattle, the church ad- 
vertises in the newspaper “A Social Hour with 
Tea and Cake. Are you a stranger? Join 
this happy gathering at close of our evening. 
service and find friends.” 

The First Congregational Church of Oakland 
has a monthly Sunday night social hour. At 
the last one about 300 people remained and 
most of them were visitors, many of them at 
church for the first time. 

At one of the churches at Palo Alto, Calif., 
the young people gather at five p. m. for a 
light supper and the pastor leads them in a 
Bible study. At the conclusion of that period 
there is a students’ discussion group of young 
men. There. is no evening service in this 
church. 

That this custom is not confined to the Pa- 
cific Coast is shown by the following para- 
graph taken from the calendar of the Marble 
Collegiate Church of New York of which David 
James Burrell is pastor: “An Old-Fashioned 
Sing and Get-Acquainted Service is held for 
fifteen minutes in the Church Parlors at the 
close of the evening service. We sing the old 
hymns of the church. We shall be glad to 
see you. Strangers are especially invited.” 


USING THE DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 


We have just read of a church that makes 
good use of the denominational paper for the 
people of the church. The Sunday School is 
kept informed of missions by using the sum- 
mary statements found in the paper. The 
little stories and illustrations are cut out and 
put on a bulletin. One women’s society has a 
four-leaved bulletin board to which it attaches 
by stickers each week’s missionary page. The 
men’s class in a small church pastes up the 
first page editorial or some article that seems 
timely. 
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PREACH ON THE PSALMS 
In answer to a personal letter received fro 
one of our readers asking for, suggestions 
about preaching on the Bible we suggest the 
following discourses on the Psalms: 

1. Meaning and Value of Hebrew Poetry. 

2. Classification and Use of the Psalms. 

3. Historical Background of the Psalter. 

4. The Consecrated Life. (Psa. 15). 

5. Heart Tonic. (Psa. 27). 

6. Undertaking the Divine Mysteries. (Psa 
119:18, 130). 

7. Heroic Optimism. (Psa. 91). 

8. Marks of a Good Man. (Psa. 1). 

9. Thanksgiving Thoughts for Days oi 
Darkness. (Psa. 42:43). 

10. The Pluckiest Psalm. (Psa. 121). 

11. The Quest for God. (Psa. 63). / 

12. The Hallelujah Chorus. (Psa. 145-150). 

In general we may say that any good com- 
mentary would supply material to work on. 
One of the best and most fruitful sources i 
the Hebrew Bible with a good Lexicon. The 
next best is a fresh translation other than the: 
authorized or revised versions. You will f.ni. 
help in Ferrar Fenton’s “Bible in Modern: 
English,” and John Keble’s “The Psalter in) 
English Verse.” But the one best book that! 
will supply a great amount of interesting at: :) 
valuable information is “The Songs, Hynins: 
and Prayers of the Old Testament” by Charl<s: 
F. Kent, Ph. D. Another worthwhile book °: 
“The -Psalms” by A..F. Kirkpatrick, D:-D5\1ia 
the Cambridge series. Very likely the best all 
round commentary, with fresh translations is 
Maclaren’s in the “Expositor’s Bible,’ and, : f 
course, his sermons in the “Expositions of the 
Bible.” Spurgeon’s “The Psalms of David” 
are always first class. 

Remember that the Psalms are oriental 
hymns and should be treated as such. They 
are full of deep meaning and one should dig 
among the roots of important words. The 
little two volume edition of Moulton’s “Modern 
Readers’ Bible” makes a splendid hand book to 
use in the pulpit. 

Such a series of sermons or studies would 
make a wonderfully rewarding list of topics 
for Sunday mornings or it might revive inter- 
est in the prayer meeting if the minister un- 
dertook such a course. We used a similar 
course in a Bible class once and found the 
people greatly interested. At any rate here is 
a wonderful mine of spiritual wealth. 


(Continued from page 1063) 
citement—‘‘Any fightin’? any shootin’? ’r mur- 
derin’?” Here the cheap movie was showing 
all its evil effects upon the impressionable life 
of childho@d; but that the same medium may 
be used to press home lessons of truth with 
equal vividness came ‘later, when, following a 
scene where the Shepherd, drawing his great 
sheathe knife, had driven off the robbers and 
defended his flock with his life, the selfsame 
gamin, looking up into the eyes of the pastor’s 
wife, said: “Miss Kelley, does God have to 
kill folks like that sometimes to take care of 
us?” When the picture can be used to pro- 
duce impressions like these it has answered 
the question with which we began—‘“is it pos- 
sible to use the movie successfully in a re- 
ligious service?” 
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Illustrative Department 


A sermon without illustrations is like a house without windows 


PPPOE IIR 
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Preachers’ Scrap Book 


Consequences 
Psa. 37:25 


The wise man said, “Once I was young and 
now I am old; but I have never seen the righ- 
teous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
James Stalker states that once he was walking 
throug) a poorhouse with the manager, a wise 
and kindly man, and, being pained by what 
he had seen, said to him, “Tell me, now, what 
proportion of the inmates of this house have 
been well-doing people and have been brought 
here by no fault of their own?” “Well,” he 
answered, “I know them well, and I am ac- 
quainted with their histories, and I am sorry 
to say there is not a single one of the sort you 
have indicated.” 
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Atonement 
Acts 20:28 


John Muir told a story of a living example of 
the atonement which he heard of among the 
Indians of Alaska. An old chief sacrificed 
himself for his tribe. 

There had been a war all summer between 
two strong tribes. One old chief saw that un- 
less it stopped soon and his people had a 
chance to lay in their winter supply of ber- 
ries - nd salmon they would starve; so he went 
out under a truce fiag to ask the chief of the 
other tribe to stop and go home, telling him 
the reason for this request. 

The other chief said that his tribe would not 
stop fighting, because ten more of his men 
had been killed than of the enemy. Then the 
chief said to him: “You know that I am a 
chief. I am worth ten of your men. Kill me 
jn place of them, and let us have peace.” 

This sacrificial request was granted, and 
there in front of the contending tribes the old 
chief was shot. 

When Mr. Young and Mr. Muir came to this 
tribe, they said: : 

“Yes, your words are good. The Son of God, 
the Chief of chiefs, the maker of all the world, 
must be worth more than all mankind put to- 
gether; therefore, when his blood was shed, 
the salvation of the world was made sure.” 

—W. L. Stidger. 
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Form of Godliness 
2. 'Tim.. "3.5. 

A missionary from the New Hebrides re- 
counts that one of his flock declared he re- 
joiced when it rained on Sundays. When asked 
why, he explained: 

“Because when it rains my mind can go to 
ehurch with my body.” 
.. It was yam-planting season, and on wet 
Sundays there is less temptation to be think- 
ng of what could be done in the yam garden 


“Play the Game” 
25 Dims: 225 


A New York paper describes a famous base 
ball player, recently deceased, thus: “He obey- 
ed the rules and played the game.” The de- 
scription is higher encomium, perhaps, than the 
writer realized. To obey the rules and play 
the game may well be a test of a worthful 
life, whether on the diamond or in the shop, in 
the home or in the church. “Mike” Tiernan 
never wasted time or energy debating the rules 
of the ball field; he obeyed them. He thought 
that his business was to help win the game, 
hence he played hard and consistently. In a 
certain noble sense, life is a game, the great- 
est game in the world. The prize is eternal 
life. Everyone who is in the game ought to 
play the game with spirit and devotion. But 
the individual player in the game of life does 
not make the rules. His business is to obey 
the rules; not quarrel about them; not to dis- 
pute with the great Umpire; but to obey—to 
obey the rules and play the game.—George 
Clarke Peck. 
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Overcoming Evil With Good 
Rom. 12:21 


A young lieutenant, fresh from a Christian 
home, arrived at his camp in France to find 
that the officers’ mess was not conducted in a 
seemly way. The men not only talked in an 
objectionable way but they had put on the 
walls of the mess room pictures that were far 
from decorous. 

The lieutenant was young and unfamiliar 
with army life; though his whole soul revolt- 
ed, he hardly dared to protest. Then one af- 
ternoon, when he was going through his lug- 
gage, he found in his valise a small but beau- 
tiful picture. It was a head of Christ by that 
master of masters, Leonardo da Vinci, a copy 
of that head which he had sketched again and 
again before painting it on the canvas of his 
great picture, the Last Supper. It gave the 
young man his inspiration.. Creeping into the 
mess room late that night, he hung the pic- 
ture on the wall. There it was, a point of 
goodness and beauty and inspiration amid the 
tawdry, evil stuff that hung there. 


The young officer was not the only one to 
creep into that room when no one was watch- 
ing. Within twenty-four hours, picture after 
picture mysteriously disappeared from those 
walls until only the picture of the head of 
the Saviour remained. Before those pure and 
tender eyes sin fled away. The simple uplift- 
ing of Christ was enough to drive evil away in 
headlong flight. Evil must be overcome by 
s90d.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Work (608) 


Provealonku ; 

In a speech before the Rockefeller Bible 
Class of the Fifth Ave. Church, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., declared that he envied his father 
only one thing. “I do not envy him his mother, 
although she was a wonderful woman, because 
I had a wonderful mother,” he said. “I do not 
envy him his wife, my mother, because I have 
the best wife in the world. I do not envy him 
his children, three daughters to say nothing of 
a son, because I have the six best children in 
the world. But I do envy him the necessity he 
had to make his way in the world. I have 
never known what that was.” It was a neat 
sentiment, and it was human. 


Keeping Tally With His Conscience (609) 
2° Tim: 375 

A Chinaman who was a follower of Con- 
fucius and who wanted to keep his conscience 
clear, had three bags in a row—the right one 
with black beans in it, the left with yellow 
beans and the other empty. When he did 
something his conscience rebuked him for he 
put a black bean in the empty bag and a yel- 
low one when he did some specially good act. 
At the end of each month he counted the beans 
in the center bag and if the black predomin- 
ated he set about doing acts of merit such as 
buying live fish and setting them free until 
he felt he had evened things up. Then he 
went on again with the tally—kKind Words. 

The Test (610) 
Matt. 7:20 

A Japanese kindergartner says: 

While the games were in progress we were 
interrupted by a knock at the door. As it 
opened who should be ushered in but a digni- 
fied Buddhist priest. He had come a long 
way to visit the American school. His unex- 
pected appearance, with his priestly skirt, his 
Aaronlike beard, nearly two feet long, together 
with the Prince Albert coat, raised just a little 
ripple of excitement among scholars and 
teachers too. But something important was 
on his mind, and as he rose to speak there 
was silence. His message was this: “I have 
two daughters. One I am bringing up in the 
religion of her fathers, a Buddhist. But I have 
heard much about Christianity, and now I have 
brought my other daughter, Ko Min. I wish 
to enter her in this school—to have her 
brought up as a Christian. Then can I judge 
which of these two religions is better!” 

Would we in America pass that test which 
is also the one Jesus set up?—Congregation- 

Christ Gives Power 


alist. 
(611) 
2 Cor. 1239 


A Chinese Christian thus described the rela- 
tive merits of Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Christianity: “A man had fallen into a deep, 
dark pit, and lay in its miry bottom groaning 
and utterly unable to move. Confucius walk- 
ed by, approached the edge of the pit, and 
said, ‘Poor fellow, I am sorry for you; why 
were you such a fool as to get in there? Let 
me give you a piece of advice; if you ever get 
out, dou’t get in again.’ ‘I can’t get out,’ 
groaned the man. That is Confucianism. A 
Buddhist priest next came by and said, ‘Poor 
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fellow, £ am very much pained to see you 
there. 1 think if you scramble up two-thirds 
of the way, or even half, I could reach you and 
lift you up the rest.’ But the man in the pit 
was entirely helpless and unable to rise. That 
is Buddhism. Next the Savior came by, andl 
hearing his cries, went to the very brink of the 
pit, stretched down and laid hold of the poor 
man, brought him up, and said, ‘Go, sin na 
more.’ That is Christianity.” | 

White or Searlet Robes (612)) 
Isa. 1:18 


Once upon a time a little pilgrim found her- 
self on the road to heaven. She was given & 
fine white robe, and she knew that only if she 
kept it spotless would the gates of the goldem 
city open to her. Very carefully she picked 
her steps, for the way was both rough and 
muddy. But as she went on she was horror- 
struck to find that not only was it rough and 
muddy, but it was actually built of pilgrims; 
who had fallen in the march and who la 
bleeding and unheeded in the mire. Presently 
one of the unhappy creatures cried to the 
little pilgrim, “Help! Help me up for Christ’ss 
sake!” The little pilgrim was about to stoop: 
when suddenly she remembered her white 
garment. “No, no,” she exclaimed, “I daren’t 
If I touched you I might be defiled.” And she 
passed on. But even as she passed on she 
was aghast to see that the edge of her white 
robe was stained with scarlet. At every step 
she took the stain spread till at last her whole 
garment was scarlet. “What have I done?’ 
she cried. But there was no reply save the 
moans of the fallen pilgrims. 

In despair she turned back. “If I cannot 
keep my robe white,” she said, “at least I can 
help a lost sister.” So she knelt down on the 
dreadful road and put her arms tenderly 
round the poor pilgrim who had craved for 
aid. By exerting all her strength she man- 
aged to pull the fallen one out of the mire; 
then hand in hand, with downcast eyes, the 
two passed on together. At last, sad and 
ashamed, they reached the golden gates. Ne 
hope had they of entering, for the robe of the! 
one was scarlet, and the robe of the other wag} 
filthy rags. But, just as they reached the 
gates, lo, the scarlet robe of the one and the 
filthy rags of the other turned in a moment taf 
robes of dazzling white—white so dazzling that 
even the angels could not loolx. And the gates} 
of heaven fell back. 


Significance of Dress 
1 Tim." 229 

When the Kru girls first came to the Nana 
Kru Mission, Liberia, the dress of most of them 
was a string of beads; a few had a quarter of 
a yard of cloth besides; still fewer had a ki-| 
mono-like blouse and some yards of cloth 
draped gracefully about the hips. This cos- 
tume seemed suited to the country and life 
here, and it was with many doubts as to the 
wisdom of the act that we adopted a dress for 
the mission girls, consisting of a skirt gather-| 
ed on to a yoke, with two frills completing the 
elbow sleeves. All of our girls, of course, be- 
long to men, having been bought and paid for,’ 
usually in infancy. When our mission girls) 
reach the marriageable age, we ask the ques- 
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tion—“Where can we find Christian husbands 
for them—men willing to pay to the owner of 
the girl the money long ago paid for her, thus 
setting her free to marry her redeemer?” 
Her future welfare and happiness as well as 
usefulness to the church depend so much upon 
this. 

Lizzie Dutu, sold years ago to a devil doc- 
tor for his son’s wife, ran away to this mis- 
sion for protection, when she had grown toa 
good size and the devil doctor had begun to 
press his claims. She did not want to be car- 
ried away to a strange town far in the inter- 
ior and given to the devil doctor’s son. We 
took her in and kept her until she was grown 
to womanhood. 

She was never bright in school. Being a 
mission student doesn’t always imply possess- 

ing marked mental ability. However, she was 

a pleasant girl in disposition, and she became 

converted in the mission. 

One of the Christian boys in her town, Abra- 
ham Nati, asked for Lizzie in marriage. He 
had: the money to redeem her from the devil 
doctor. Lizzie said she wanted Nati for her 
husband. So it was settled, when one morn- 
ing the Nana Kru chiefs summoned the girl 


and man at the instigation of the devil doctor, 


who declared he wanted the woman he had 
paid for. Lizzie had to go to the palaver court. 
Nati said he had the money ready to pay for 
Lizzie, but the devil doctor seemed disposed 
to hold on to the girl and legally she was his. 
Up spoke a trader, a civilized man—“This girl 
is a mission girl. You seé her dress? You had 
better go softly in this palaver.” From the 
palaver court the paramount chief sent us a 
letter. This is what he wrote: 
Dear Rev. Williams :— 
This man came here this morning 
with a mission girl to give her to a husband, 
but I don’t agree because her dress shows she 
is a mission girl and under you, and I will not 


let no one take a mission girl to give to any- 
one, because she is in the mission. Good morn- 
ing to you. Yours, 
ae has Varkarh 

You see how God can work even through a 
heathen chief to protect his own. And how he 
can use, aS a weapon of defense, so simple a 
thing. as a mission dress. This experience, 
somehow, has sanctified to us the weary hours 
spent at the sewing machine, four months out 
of every twelve, running up seams and gather- 
ing on ruffles for the three dresses each girl 
is allowed annually. And it was from the bot- 
tom of our hearts that we said, “Thank God!’ 
when we saw Lizzie returning from the pal- 
aver court. For the devil doctor agreed to be 
Satisfied with the money instead of the girl. 
saying that “anyhow the mission had spoiled 
the girl for his use.” She can now remain 
among her own people, the one wife of a 
Christian husband.—Missionary News. 


What Shall It Profit? (614): 
Mk. 8:36 

Let us not lose our sense of values. We 
heard a man say, “I used to be interested in 
books and pictures and music and travel, but. 
I am now so interested in my growing business 
that I have no time or thought for anything 
else.” “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” Dr. 
W. J. Dawson puts it this way: 

No material gain can compensate us for the 
loss of leisure, or the loss of those powers by. 
which we appreciate nature, books, art, and 
the beautiful things of life. I have known men 
who have been so intent on making money 
that at fifty they have been incapable of any 
idea that was not mercantile... The rim of the 
guinea was for them the horizon of the whole 
world. A decent dog had the advantage of 
them every way in the interests of his life and 
his general behavior.—-Watchman-Examiner. 


Illustrations from Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT, Bowling Green, 0. 


“All They Possess” (615) 
, Phil. 2:7; Matt. 16:26; Rom. 12:1; 2 Cor. 8:5 

There is much that is as inspiring, as it is 
| pathetic, in the advertisement of.a laborer and 
-his wife in a small Michigan town seeking 
/news of a vanished daughter. This humble 
couple offer to give “all that they possess” 
for news leading to the recovery of the lost 
child. 

As an earnest of good faith, they append an 
inventory of their entire possessions. It is not 
a long list: a cottage home and furniture 
‘worth $1400 and paid for out of a lifetime’s 
earnings; $200 in the bank, the father’s silver 
| watch and the mother’s wedding ring. For the 
restoration to their arms of the loved daugh- 
‘ter, they will gladly surrender all. Homeless 
'and penniless they will cheerfully start life 
all over again. - 
| Wverything is relative in this world after 
‘all. This humble couple offer for their daugh- 
Iter more in proportion than the million dollars 
offered by the Kansas City packer, Cudahy, for 
Pi return of his kidnapped son. And they are 


lywise. They are wiser than was John D. Rocke- 
lfeller in his reputed offer of ten millions for 


a new stomach, or the late Andrew Carnegie in 
his willingness to pay ten millions for a guar- 
anty of ten years more of life after seventy. 
Love is decidedly the greatest thing in the 
world. For love, this laborer and his good 
wife find no material price too great to pay, no. 
sacrifice worth counting. They are like the 
wise man in the parable, glad to sell all that 
he had in order to buy the pear! of great price. 
“What shall a man not give in exchange for 
his life!”—-The Dearborn Independent. 


The Faith of Billy 
1 Jno. 5:4; Jude 2:1; Rom. 10:8 

They picked him up from the street, and car- 
ried him in through the great door of the 
hospital, writes Emma A. Lente in The New 
York Observer. ‘‘Here’s another child reck- 
lessly run down,” they told one of the house 
surgeons, who began looking Billy over critic- 
ally. 

Those who had seen the accident expected to 
find the child a little shapeless mass of flesh 
and bone, and were amazed to see that he. 
could speak and smile in spite of his injuries. 
The surgeon tried by kindly questions and~° 
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skilful handling to find the extent and char- 
acter of the boy’s hurts, and finally said: 

“Really, I can’t find much amiss, but bruises; 
no bones broken, certainly.” 

“Nope,” said Billy, with a bright smile. 
ain’t much hurted! 1 didn’t never git run 
down afore, but Gord saved me a crushin’ this 
time, sure!” 

“What saved you, boy?” 

“Gord, you know Him—jest saved me.” 

“Hum! Oh—well—perhaps.” 

“Yes. Ye see he jest lifted them old truck 
wheels right over me. I bet Miss Wood’ll be 
glad when she knows it.” 

“And who is Miss Wood—relative?” 

“Her—down ter the misshun. She told me 
how’t He’d watch out fer me the hull durin’ 
time if I only b’leeved in Him an’ trusted; so 
ye see, He saved my life when I got keerless 
an’ run right into danger! ‘T’other kids laugh- 
ed at any one’s troublin’ ’bout the likes of us, 
but I tell ye it’s real! Gord is a-watchin’ out 
fer them as wants Him to. You b’lieve it, too, 
don’t ye?” and Billy lifted a confident smile to 
the grave doctor’s face. k 

The skeptical surgeon was silent. Once a 
mother had taught him this faith. At last he 
said, slowly: 

“Well—yes—child, I think—I—do!” 


Heroic Courage (617) 


INO to lot 2) hime tiie ELep.wlais6 


Down in the oil fields of Breckenridge, 
Texas, a,few weeks ago, a premature flow of 
gas from a well blew out a twenty-quart nitro- 
glycerine torpedo that was being lowered into 
the well. A workman caught the torpedo and 
held it until fifty persons and two hundred 
quarts of the explosive on a nearby wagon 
reached safety. He then dropped it back into 
the well and escaped. All the heroes did not go 
to France. They are in everyday activities. 
In every field men are found who are ready, 
even in sudden emergency to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for their fellows. The ranks 
of the church are filled with Christians who 
are just as ready to die for Christ as in the 
days of the primitive church. 


Exact Truths 
Di Pet. dk 2be5 Wxins2Zele sah Petsa lok 


The following editorial was clipped from the 
“London Daily News” a few years ago: 


A letter contributed by Sir Hiram Maxim to 
a contemporary concerning his views on re- 
ligious subjects is an astonishing production 
for a man who speaks in the name of “exact 
science.” Unfortunately there are many who 
rush to the conclusion that everything uttered 
by a man who is eminent in one thing only is 
of equal value. Sir Hiram writes: 

. . All scientific truths are exact truths, 
everywhere and at all times, but the same is 
not true by any means in regard to religious 
truths. A religious truth may be considered 
as a conventional truth instead of an exact 
truth. It is the greatest mistake in the world 
to suppose that it is necessary for a religious 
truth to be an exact truth. Religion is not 
founded on fact, but on faith; whereas, on the 
other hand, science is founded on fact, and 
fact alone. 
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This is both confusion and mis-statement, 
yet we shall find it quoted as the utterance of 
a great thinker., What is such a statement 
worth from the point of view of “exactness?” 


Sir Hiram Maxim apparently represents a 


| 


school of persons who imagine that ‘‘fact” is | 
limited to things that can be measured with 


a foot rule, and that “faith” is synonymous 
with dreaming or sentiment; and he thinks 
that there is no “science” beyond what is 
measurable and material. It is not our busi- 
ness here to instruct men of this school in the 
accurate use of words; it is our business, in 
the name of truth, to protest against their mis- 
use of great words. If there is one well-ascer- 
tained ‘‘fact” in life, it is the fact of “faith;” 
and if there are any ‘exact’ truths, those 
truths are supremely religious. “Hxact’ 
science is not a century old, and it has con- 
tinually changed. “Faith” is as old as hu- 
manity, and it never changes. It is the grand 
reality which abides. : 


Tears of Sympathy (629) 


Heb. 4215, Jags ol- 2 st elo 


Some time ago a young lady in Scotland ex- 
pressed a wish to join a party of evangelists 
who visited a local prison and sought to do 
good to the inmates. She accompanied them, 
intending to sing to the convict women; but 
on beholding the unaccustomed sight of a long 
row of prison-garbed females, the young lady 


broke down altogether and sobbed bitterly. | 


The prisoners were touched by the sympathetic 
weeping of the visitor, and the message of God 
was received willingly and with effect. The 
fact that a wealthy lady had come down to 
their level, and had wept tears on their be- 
half, had a wonderful influence on the stony 
hearts of the convicts. 


Not Easy 
Rom. 12:14; Prov. 25:21; Matt. 5:44 

Commenting upon Matt. 5:44, the late Dr. 
Bull of Scranton wrote: 

If a fellow wrongs me—forgive him. 
persecutes me—pray for him. 
limit. 
an old pair of pants than to give my hand, 
honestly, to one who had hurt me. It is easier 
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That is the 


If he 


Personally, I had rather give a beggar _ 


to give a “V-’’ to a tramp than to give the hand | 


to a fellow who had trampled on your feelings. 
Oh, yes, I’ll forgive him—after I have wrung 
an abject apology out of him and squeezed all 
the juice out of the lemon. 


: If thine enemy | 
hunger—Kill Him—with kindness, slay him || 


with magnanimity, roast him with the fires 


of affection. Don’t harden him by hate. Think 
how many times we have disappointed, mis- 
represented, wounded Christ, yet there he 


stands with outstretched hand. Take it—and_ 
then take your brother’s. . ; | 
An Expensive Word (564) 


Prov. 25:11; 1 Pet. 3:8; Mark 14:62-64 
It costs the United States $3,000,000 annually 
to use the word ‘‘please’’ in telegrams alone 
and it is cheap at that price and would be so at 
almost any other—like the word ‘‘friend’’ or 
‘‘brother’? when used in a sincere way. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—AUGUST 


. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 
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MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


Many pastors have a vacation in August, 
but even while resting they spend much time 
planning for the work of the year ahead. The 
first Sunday in September is Labor Sunday. 
The services for this day certainly must be 
planned for in advance. So we give our sug- 

gestions in this August number of The Ex- 
positor. Then, too, one of the most inspiring 
and strategic plans is to provide for the ob- 
servance of a Missionary Sunday near the very 
start-off of the fall activities. So we give 
also Missionary Day suggestions. 
Suggestive Texts and Themes (626) 

Christ’s Reign: ‘He shall come down like 
rain upon the mown grass; as showers that 
water the-earth,’ ete. Psa. 72:6-11. I. The 
nature of Christ’s reign. 1. It is gentle in its 
influence. 2. It is progressive in its develop- 
ment. 3. It is mighty in its results. II. The 
-extent of Christ’s reign. 1. It shall include the 
most distant regions. 2. It shall include the 
rudest tribes. 3. It shall include the most ex- 
alted individuals. 

Our Obligations to Missions: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 


ture.” Mark 16:15. 
The World Field: ‘The field is the world.” 
Matt. 13:38. ¢ 


Day of Good Tidings: 2 Kings 7:9. We do 
not well to hold our peace in this day of good 
tidings. 

Truth’s Dissemination: Isa. 2:3. 
ious results of truth’s dissemination. 

The Shepherdless Multitudes: Matt. 9:36-38. 
Christ’s compassion. The harvest. The la- 
borers. The praying. The sending. 

The Regions Beyond: 2 Cor. 10:15, 16. I. 
The hearer enlarging the preacher. II. The 
church enlarging the gospel. 

A Glorious Vision: Rev. 7:9. 
from all lands. 


The glor- 


The redeemed 


The Gospel Mandatory (627) 

“Go ye therefore and preach the Sanpel to 

all nations.” Matt. 28:19. 

There are many people who say, “One re- 
ligion is as good as another, so long as you 
live up to it.’ The Mohammedans live up to 
their religion, and behold the result. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

I. We profess to be a Christian nation; and 
as such we have been asked to assume a man- 
datory over certain peoples who have suffered 
at the hands of the Moslem. However the far 
stretch of the Seven Seas or the terms of our 
Constitution may forbid, we are, nevertheless, 
not absolved from responsibility in these prem- 

-ises. By the teaching of our Lord as to the 

universal brotherhood, we are under bonds 
“to do good and to communicate as we have 
* opportunity unto all men.’ And we have an 
unmistakable “mandatory” from his own lips: 
“Go, evangelize!” 


LABOR DAY 
efor 


II. Our propaganda is to be carried on not 
with any dripping Yemen blade but with “the 
sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 
God.” 

IlI. The responsibility rests upon us not 
only as a Christian republic but as individual 
followers of Christ. For nations are only as 
the units that constitute them. Let us there- 
fore bring our lives up to the summit of our 
light. We-have a God who says not “These 
to hell, and I care not!” but “As I live, saith 
the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked but that all should turn unto me 
and live!” 

IV. Our symbol of conquest is the Cross, on 
which self-sacrifice was made the crowning 
virtue of life and character. By all the priv- 
ileges of the Gospel, let us so live that men— 
even those dwelling afar off—shall see our 
good works and glorify God.—D. J. B. 


The “Lord of the Harvest” (628) 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest.” 
Luke 10:2. Also John 4:35. 

These Scripture passages are filled with key- 
notes which strike harmonies of Divine Truth 
in the heart of the Christian believer. 

I. We are told, in the first place, to lift up 
our eyes and look—for vision is always es- 
sential if great things are ever to be accom- 
plished. A little study of the word “‘lift’’ would 
soon show you that Christ and the disciples 
were always lifting up something, for we read 
about how they lifted up their eyes, their 
hands, and also how they lifted up others. 

II. In these verses we are being urged to 
lift up our eyes in order that we may catch the 
vision and see the field. 

III. Again we are told to pray. We are to 
pray before we go to work. Prayer is the thing 
that releases the resources of God and makes 
things possible for men. We are also told to 
pray to the Lord of the Harvest, and it is well 
for us to notice that he is the one who is not 
dependent upon the harvest; but upon whom 
the harvest depends. He is not inferior to the 
harvest, but superior to it. We are not to be 
anxious about praying for the harvest, because 
the Lord of the Harvest will take care ofthe 
results. 

IV. The thing we are to pray for is that 
he may send forth laborers, that the harvest 
may not fail, because there are not sufficient 
workers to gather it in. The country has been 
through a period during which it was impos- 
sible to save our crops and our fruit, because 
of the lack of workers. This same thing may 
cause the failure of the great Spiritual harvest, 
which otherwise would be possible for the 
Church of Christ and the Kingdom of God. 

V. Now comes the promise of wages, and 
here they are spoken of as fruit unto life 
eternal—nothing temporal about this. God is 
9 good paymaster and rewards the laborers 
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with the coin of Heaven and Life everlast- 
ing.—W. W. B. 


The Edge of the Map (629) 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Mark 16°15. 

This is the tale of a tank and its map. 
Somewhere on the British front a big push was 
in progress. The Germans were in retreat. 
The battle was on, with much lumbering of the 
great tanks that make nothing of flattening a 
house and moving on over the debris. But one 
tank had stopped. It wasn’t disabled. It had 
no casualties among its crew. ‘There was 
plenty of ammunition. Yet it had stopped 
dead in its tracks. An officer came up, and 
with much forcible language demanded why 
the huge beast should halt, when the job was 
yet far from finished. The tank crew under- 
stood his impatience, but still the monster 
rested. ‘“‘The trouble is, sir,” said one of the 
crew, “we’ve got to the edge of our map!” 
There be many folk in the Church of Christ 
who are like that tank’s crew. But if they are, 
then so far as missions are concerned they 
have the wrong map. The mission map takes 
in “the whole creation,” “every creature,” “all 
the world.’”—H. 


_ Is Christianity a Failure? (630) 
“But seeing ye put it from you.” Acts 13:46. 
“How is it,” asked a man of a minister, “that 
your religion has been going for nearly two 
thousand years and has not influenced more 
people than it has done?” For reply, the min- 
ister asked another question: “How is it that 
water has been flowing for more than twenty 
thousand. years and many people are still 
dirty?” It is not the fault of Christianity that 
people go without the remedy for human ill, 
but the loss is theirs all the same. Christian- 
ity is not a failure. The Gospel is not a fail- 
ure. Wherever it is preached in fidelity it 
wins. But there are some who “put it from 
them.’’—H. 


The Crisis of Mission Endeavor (631) 

At the crisis of the battle of the Marne Gen- 
eral Foch sent these words to General Joffre: 
“My right wing has been driven back; my left 
has been turned; my center has been smashed. 
I have ordered an advance in all directions.” 
There spoke a man of faith and initiative. The 
result was what we all know to have been 
really the turning-point of the war. 

Let the friends of missions take pattern after 
General Foch. With their forces diminished 
by the call to service in other parts of the field, 
with treasuries depleted, and with heavy bur- 
dens to be met, the Leader and Commander of 
the Christian army orders an “advance in all 
directions.” We are at the crisis of the war, 
but we have no doubt of the final outcome. We 
are at the crisis of missionary endeavor, and 
we have no doubt of the final outcome. 


In 
that faith let us “advance in all directions.”—— 
Men and Missions. 

His Missionary Ammunition (632) 


It was old Kim, the tiger-hunter, whom 
Bishop Lamberth met in Korea, a grizzled old 
man, with weather-beaten face, and sunburned 
neck and shoulders furrowed by the claws of 
more than one tiger. ‘What have you in that 


bag, Brother Kim?” 


“Ammunition,” was his 


laconic reply, with a smile, as he showed his . 


New Testament and hymn book. “Do you no 
longer hunt tigers?” “No, Moksa, I am hunt- 
ing for men.’—Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
A Missionary Prayer (633) 

Whither thou sendest, 
Whither thou leadest, 

Thither my journey. 
Eastward or westward, 
Northward or southward, 
Dayward or nightward, 
Joyward or woeward, 
Homeward or starward, 
So it be Thee-ward, 

Thither my journey. 


Evidences of Missions (634) 

Like the native Africans, the South Sea 
Islanders are very proud if they can get hold 
of a pair of European shoes. They are espe- 
cially gratified if they acquire a pair that 
squeak, or, as the Africans call them, shoes 
that talk. 

A story is told of a South Sea Islander who 
came into church with shoes merrily a-squeak. 
He walked proudly to the front, and, removing 
the shoes, dropped them out of the window, so 
that his wife might also have the pleasure of 
coming in with “talking” shoes.—EHast and 
West. —  - 
: ; “Go and Tell” (685) 

“When I was sixteen I joined the church,” 
said an elderly lawyer recently. ‘Several 
months later, one blustery January day, Dea- 
con Crandall -stopped me on the road. There 
had been a number of fine catches of fish 
through the ice, and Joe and I were ready for 
an early start next morning. ‘I’ve been over 
to Jake Streever’s,’ the deacon said, ‘The folks 
are all sick, and my wife and Miss Adams 
wanted to send over some things. There 
wa’n’t no fire in the house to speak of, Robert, 
and there ain’t a stick of wood in the shed; so 
I’m going to draw ’em a load of four-foot, and 
enough stove wood to last ’em over night. 
Why can’t you play the Good Samaritan, and 
saw it up in the morning?’: ‘Joe and I plan to 
go fishing tomorrow,’ I replied, ‘I guess you’ll 
have to look up somebody else.’ ‘I see,’ the 
deacon said mildly. ‘I didn’t know that; I 
thought it would be a good chance for you. 
The way it comes to me is that you and me and 
the rest of us are all the Lord Jesus has left 
to tell what a good, self-denying Saviour he 
was. 
to their high calling, Robert, there wouldn’t be 
a whisper for the Lord—not a whisper—this 
side of heaven. I thought mebbe you’d prize 
the chance and be glad to take it.” I gave up 
my fishing trip and sawed the wood, and I 
learned that day what real service was, and 
since then whenever I’ve been tempted to shirk 
my Christian obligations Deacon Crandall’s 
homely aphorism has rebuked me,—‘We'’re all 
the Lord Jesus has left’. ’—Youths Companion 


Stir Me, Lord! (636) 
“Stir me, oh! stir me, Lord, I care not how, 
But stir my heart in passion for the world! 
Stir me to give, to go—but most to pray; 
Stir, till the blood-red banner be unfurled 
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If there wa’n’t no Christians living up! 


neem 


O’er lands that still in deepest darkness lie, 
O’er deserts where no cross is lifted high. 


“Stir me, oh! stir me, Lord. Thy heart was 
3 stirred 
By love’s intensest fire, till Thou did’st give 
Thine only Son, Thy best beloved One, 
Even to the dreadful Cross, that I might live; 
‘Stir me to give myself so back to Thee, 
“That Thou can’st give Thyself again through 
me.” a 
Why Poor Heathen? (637) 


“For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 
I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, That 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” Acts 13:47. 

Whose fault is it that there are any “poor 
heathen?” If your father left in his will an in- 
heritance for you and your brother, and your 
brother being at a distance could only receive 
his inheritance if you sent it to him, would you 
feel free to decide whether to send it to him 
or not? And if you did send it to him, would 
you take considerable credit to yourself for 
doing so? That’s foreign missions. People 
‘talk complacently about the “poor heathen.” 
Why “poor?” Because the heathen have not 
received their share of the inheritance which 
the Father left us to give them. What shall 
‘we do about it? 


The New Service Flag (688) 

“And they that are wise shall shine as the 
brightness. of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” Dan. 12:3. 

“When the boys are all back, what will you 
do with your service flag which has hung on 
the church wall during their absence?” asked 
one minister of another. 

“We intend to let it hang there as a histor- 
ical memory, but Wwe are planning to make an- 
other flag to put beside it.” 

“What is that?” 

“A new flag of service, the missionary flag. 
We have already ten of our young people who 
when the war broke out were serving in mis- 
sionary lands. One of them was in north 
China, two in India, three in Japan, one in 
West Africa, one in the Philippines, and two in 
the Caucasus. We have also eight student 
volunteers, who are preparing themselves to 
go into missionary or medical service. 

“Our plan is to make a flag which will show 
the hemispheres. .On the surface of these 
hemispheres we will sew silver stars, one for 
each of our missionaries, putting the star on 
that part of the earth where each worker is 
serving, with his name. Then as fast as our 
young people enter missionary service we will 
add stars to correspond with the others. 

“Tn addition to that we will organize classes 
in our Bible school to make special study of 
‘each one of these mission fields, write and re- 
ceive letters and missionary, material from the 
particular worker .in the field, and from time 
to time give missionary programs and pageants 
illustrating the work on those fields. In that 
way we hope to keep alive the heroic spirit 
in our church. : 

» “Tt ig the business of the church, now the 
material war is over and universal peace 


promises to put an end to physical fighting, OF 


educate the young men and women to the truth 
that enlistment in the army of God is just as 
necessary and heroic as enlistment in the war 
with Germany. The missionary flag will oc-. 
cupy a place of honor by the side of the flag 
of war service.”—C. M. S. 


Missions and Thrift 

“So “she gleaned 
Ruth 2:17. 

There is, perhaps, no more beautiful story 
in the Bible than that of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
who gleaned in the barley fields. She had been 
happily married, but her husband had died. 
Her mother-in-law was left poor with none but 
Ruth for support. 

The two women came to Bethlehem in Judea 
at the beginning of the barley harvest. Food 
was necessary, so Ruth went out to gather 
the ears that were let fall by the reapers. 

It was a slow, laborious task that Ruth un- 
dertook in those fields of her relative, Boaz. 
Little by little, ear by ear, she gathered, con- 
tinuing from morn until even. When she 
threshed out or beat out her grain, there was 
sufficient both for herself and Naomi, her 
mother-in-law. The gleaning had required in- 
finite patience and perseverance, but Ruth suc- 
ceeded because she applied herself to the task. 

There are other gleaners like Ruth today, 
though most of them are gleaning in other fields 
of endeavor. Other things than ears of bar- 
ley. They gather—minutes, nickels, and other 
trifles that many people neglect or discard. 
We call such people “saving” or “thrifty” for 
they save in order to spend more profitably. 
Thrifty people are thriving people—men and 
women who earn success. 

Thrift means care in managing one’s re- 
sources. Most of us like to think that we are 
careful and are trying to avoid waste, but so 
many little things that could be saved escape 
our attention. These little things amount to 
much when placed all together. : 

The ear of barley that Ruth picked up was a 
little thing that might easily have been passed 
by; many ears picked up during the day gave 
the girl a fair-sized bundle at nightfall. So 
with the nickels that slip through our fingers. 
Carefully put away as soon as received—just 
as Ruth put away her barley ears—they would 
accumulate by degrees into a substantial sum. 

We must be careful of other little things be- 
sides money. Often we loiter or waste time 
that could be profitably used. But let us be 
thrifty in our provisions for missions. More 
money is spent for chewing gum and soda 
water than is given to missions. 


(639) 
in. the field until even.” 


His Greatest Year’s Work 
Eccle. 12:1 

It had been a dull year in the church where 
Moffat was converted. The deacons finally 
said to the oJd pastor: “We love you, pastor, 
but don’t you think you had better resign? 
There hasn’t been a convert this year.” “Yes,” 
he replied, “it has been a dull year—sadly dull 
to me. Yet I mind me that one did come, wee 
Bobby Moffat. But he is so wee a bairn that 
I suppose it is not right to count him.” A few 
years later Bobby came to the pastor and said, 
“Pastor, do you think that I could ever learn to 
preach? I feel within here something that 
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tells me that I ought to. If I could just lead 
souls to Christ, that would be happiness to 
me.” The. pastor answered, “Well, Bobby, you 
might; who knows? At least you can tryvoie 
He did try, and years later when Robert Moffat 
came back from his wonderful work in Africa, 
the King of England rose and uncovered in his 
presence, and the British Parliament stood as 
a mark of respect. The humble old preacher, 
who had but one convert, and who was so dis- 
couraged, is dead and forgotten, and yet that 
was the greatest year’s work he ever did— 
and few have equaled it. 


Giving To Missions (643) 
In one of the rural churches of England 
there is a statue beautifully carved in wood 
which represents our Lord with an out- 
stretched and pierced hand standing over the 
offertory. The gifts of the people are placed 
in this pierced hand, and through it make 
their way into the offertory. Oh that we could 
always see our Lord with that pierced hand 
standing over and by us! How joyfully would 
we then put our gifts into it, and how abund- 
ant would those gifts be! 
“Give as you would to the Master, 
If you met his loving look; 
Give as you would of your substance, 
If his hand the offering took.” 


Fruit To Abound (644) 
“What is God’s part of my five dollars, moth- 
er?” .A little bit of a boy asked that auestion. 
He had just had a birthday, with six candles 
on his cake. His uncle had given him five dol- 
lars, and another had given him a Testament, 
leather-bound, turned-down edges. One day 
Richard opened his Testament at random, and 
putting his finger on a verse ran to mother to 
read it for him. “I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account.” (Phil. 4:17) was the 
verse. “I want some fruit to abound to my 
account,” the lad had said, when mother ex- 
plained the verse; and fifty cents, God’s part 
of his five dollars, he declared, was not enough. 
It must be one whole shining silver dollar! 
How to invest God’s dollar—he and mother 
considered and planned. : 


The Missionary Offering (645) 
At a missionary meeting, when contributions 
for the great cause were asked for, the plates 
were heaped with coins and bank notes. Among 
them, however, was a card which a young man 
in a back seat had put in. On it he had 
written the one word “Myself.” He had given 
more than all the rest. 


Tithing in Siam (646) 

One of the elders in the Tap Teang church, 
Siam, is a firm believer in tithing. During the 
recent floods in his section of the country his 
rice-field, as well as his unbelieving neigh- 
bor’s, was almost covered by the water. It 
seemed a complete loss to the Christian, al- 
though there was some hope that the neigh- 
bor’s could be saved. But the elder believed it 
was his duty to keep on tithing in spite of the 
loss, and he now feels he has reaped the re- 
ward of his sacrifice, for when the. harvest 
time came he found the crop the largest he 
had ever had. The neighbor’s field was a com- 
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plete failure. Now the elder says that God | 
opened the windows of heaven, according to- 
his promise, as a reward for his trust in giv- | 
ing his tithe—The Missionary Review. 


Missions Lifting the World (647) 
Do you remember that characteristic scene _ 
in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, in which that 
great soul, Jean Valjean, gives to the utter- 
most his vast strength for the saving of a life? 
An old man, Valjean’s enemy, by a strange 
accident had fallen under a ponderous cart, 
which, heavily laden, rested on his breast and 
was crushing the life from him. The soil was 
soft with rain, the cart sank deeper and deep- 
er, crushing out the old man’s life. In five 
minutes more he would be dead. Who will 
crawl under the cart and risk his life to save 
the perishing one? Appeal after appeal is 
made. The police inspector says only one man 
in France could do it, and he was a convict at 
the galleys in Toulon. Jean Valjean turns 
pale. Shall he risk his life and also reveal his 
unhappy past and destroy his present high 
position? Meanwhile the cart sinks lower. Its 
victim is manifestly about to die. Without a 
word, Jean Valjean falls on his knees; flat on 
the ground he crawls under the terrible 
weight and makes two vain efforts for rescue. 
The crowd cries: “Come out, come out! You, 
too, will die.’’ The suffering victim says: 
“Leave me! You will get yourself crushed 
also.” All the spectators are panting with 
affright. The great cart sinks lower and 
lower, and both rescurer and victim are ap- 
parently about to die. Suddenly Jean Valjean 
exercises to the utmost his prodigious, almost 
superhuman power. His muscles standing 
forth like ropes, all his strength in limbs and 
shoulders and back strains upward, upward. 
The great mass trembles, quivers, rises slowly 
upward. The dying man moves, is saved! 
This, O disciples of Christ, is our task, to put 
our uttermost strength beneath the awful 
weight of sin and heathenism, and to lift and 
lift until all oppressed and dying souls are 
freed from terrible bondage—Rev. James T. 
Dickinson, D. D. 


A Lesson in Giving (648) 

A good story is told by a Methodist minister. 
He says that in one of his charges a good man 
regularly gave every Sabbath five dollars for 
the support of the church. A poor widow was 
also a member of the same church, who sup- 
ported herself and six children by washing. 
She was as regular as the rich man in making 
her offering of five cents per week, which was 
all she could spare from her scant earnings. 
One day the rich man came to the minister and 
said the poor woman ought not to pay any- 


‘thing, and that he would pay the five cents for 


her every week. The pastor called to tell her 
of the offer, which he did in a considerate 
manner. Tears came to the woman’s eyes as 
she replied: “‘Do they want.to take from me 
the comfort I experience in giving to the 
Lord? Think how much I owe to the Lord? 
Think how much I owe to him. My health is 
good, my children well, and I receive so many 
blessings that I feel I eould not live if I did 
not make my little offering to Jesus each 
week.” : 


a 


LABOR DAY 


In a recent address Charles M. Schwab said: 
‘The aristocracy of the future will be the aris- 
ocracy of those who do something for their 
ellow men.” David Lloyd-George, a .great 
eader of another nation, is thus quoted: “I 
say to labor: ‘You shall have justice. You 
shall have fair treatment and a fair share of 
he amenities of life. Your children shall have 
squal opportunities with the children of the 
‘ich.’ To capital I say: ‘You shall not be 
dilundered and penalized. Do your duty by 
shose who work for you, and your future is 
ree for all the enterprise you can give. But 
here must be equal justice, and labor must 
lave happiness in its heart.’” Such opinions 
gut squarely before us the.opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for service in the industrial world. 

Radicalism is running riot in the world. 
Hvery sphere of thought and- action is being 
mvaded. The social, industrial, commercial, 
,0litical, educational and religious segments 
yf Our common life are being attacked by the 
evil intruder. The whole world is suffering 
rom the spasm of a radicalism that is either 
iysterical in its unmreasoning passion or ob- 
‘iviously cold and calculating in its gross 
selfishness. We are suffering immeasurably 
rom the fallacy that “it doesn’t matter what 
4 man thinks.” We are insufficiently con- 
serned with the fact that “as a man thinketh in 
1is heart, so is he” and so does he. To sense 
his after-the-war condition accurately; to 
stabilize life in its every sphere; to establish 
the New Era on better bases than radicalism 
1as laid, is the challenging duty that calls us 
o thoughtful action. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes 
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The Glory of Work: “If any will not work, 
zeither let him eat.” 2 Thess. 3:10. 

Sweat and Bread: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” Gen. 3:19. ° 

The Christianizing of Commerce: “Her 


nerchandise and her hire shall be holiness to 
he Lord.” Isa. 23:18. 

A Man and His Brother’s Burden: ‘And it 
mame to pass in those days, when Moses was 
srown up, that he went out unto his brethren, 
ind looked on their burdens.” Ex. 2:11. 

Demoeracy in Industry: 1. What is it. 2. 
Methods. 3. Christian employers’ opportunity. 
Social Life of the Early Church: Acts 2: 
‘4-47. 1. Unity. 2. Generosity. 3. Unselfish- 
ness. 4. Devotion. 5. Progress. 6. Power. 
. Gladness. 

A Call to the Rich: 1 Tim. 6:17-19. 1. Call 
ipward. 2. Call outward. 3. Call forward. 
Christianity and the Toilers of America: 
Matt. 9:35-38. 

The Dignity of Service: “I am among you 
is one that serveth.” Luke 22:27. 

Loving the Brotherhood: “Love the Broth- 
rhood.” 1 Pet. 2:17. 


Causes of Poverty: “The destruction of the 


yoor is their poverty.” Prov. 15:10. , 
The Christian Employers’ Opportunity: 
flicah 6:8. 


.The New Spirit in Industry. 

~Labor’s Share in Management. 

Jesus a Carpenter by Trade: Mark 6:1-6. 
Paul’s Example: 2 Thess. 3:6-13. 


Building Unto God: Neh. 2:10-z3. — - : 
Warnings Against Laziness: Prov. 24:27-34. 


An Abiding Helper in Our Work: Psa. 121: 
1-8. SESE 
The Greatest Democrat (650) 
“Is not this the carpenter?” Mark 6:3. 


“Jesus has been called the Saviour of souls. 
He is more than that. He was the first great. 
democrat, and hence the Saviour of the world.” 
Jesus came to show us what God is like. All of 
Jesus’ attributes are those of the genuine 
working-man. “My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work.” In the last few years all 
the world has come to find out that the car- 
penter, the miner, the railroader, the man who 
works, is the indispensable citizen. We can 
get along splendidly without our “royalties,” 
but we must have our mechanics. In America 
in this day and generation the “carpenter” has 
come to his own. He is the man who owns 
things. The great industries and utilities are 
owned by “carpenters.” Three hundred and 
sixty thousand shares of the preferred, and five 
hundred thousand shares of the common stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation are 
owned by seventy-eight thousand “carpenters” 
of that company. The Philadelphia Press says 
that of the forty-eight thousand storekeepers 
of Philadelphia, forty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred began their careers at financial zero. The 
working-man, the’man in the small place, the 
“carpenter,” needs no patron saint. God him 
self in the person of the Son is his brother. 
Or if you please, Head of the Union. Never 
you forget that, old Horny Hand! (John 13:5; 
20:15).—W. H. R. 


Helping God at His Job (651) 

“God’s fellow-workers.” 1 Cor. 3:9. 

God is at work here in this world, trying to 
get certain things done. We interpret the 
Fourth Commandment, that after God had 
completed his six creative days of work he be- 
gan to rest and has been resting ever since. 
Not so. Jesus said, ‘My Father worketh hith- 
erto,” that is, up to this time, God is still 
working away at his chosen world-task in the 
year 1921. And God wants helpers at his job. 
There are some things which God cannot do 
alone. He needs helpers. 

J. What is it that God is trying to get done? 
If we are going to help God at his job, the first 
thing is to find out what he is working at. The 
way to find out what God wants to get done is 
just to watch and see what it is that God is 
really working at in the world. 

1. God is always trying to make things 
beautiful. That is clear to any one having 
eyes to see. Every plant, unconscious though 
it be, struggles upward toward beauty. Every 
searred old mountain-crag seeks to clothe 
jtself in beauty. Every flowing stream, every 
flying cloud, every snow-flake and rain drop 
and spear of grass is beautiful. God is work- 
ing in all of them for that. And wherever God 
works, in material things, in social relation- 
ships, or in spiritual processes, he tries tu 
make things to become beautiful. Ugliness is 
of Satan; beauty is of God, who loves beauty. 

2. God is trying to make people happy. In 
spite of the accusings of unbelieving people, 
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the complaints of uncomprehending people, the 
indnece of -unmscelug people, GOd 18 really 


trying, as a large part of his job in the world 
to make people happy. Unhappiness is not 
the child of heaven, but of the pit. 

8. God is working to make people good. 
This is God’s big job, and it includes both the 
others. Beauty and happiness alike wait upon 
goodness. And God has been working longer, 
harder, and more earnestly at the job of mak- 
ing people good than at all the rest of his task 
put together. He loves this work most, yet 
he finds this work the most difficult of all for 
Jack of human help! 

II. How does God work at his job? 1. He 
works silently, ceaselessly, intensely, by his 
Holy Spirit with a vital power that permeates. 
2. And yet, God must always call upon men to 
help him; to come and be his “fellow workers.” 
He wants people to help him make things 
beautiful. He wants people to help him make 
other people happy. 38. But God most wants 
help for his hardest job. God needs fellow 
workers in making things beautiful, in making 
people happy, and most of all, in making peo- 
ple good. And it is mainly through these help- 
ers that God works at his job. 

III. So, take hold and work with God. His 
job is the biggest and best in the world. It is 
a job in which -everybody can help, oldest, 
youngest, greatest, lowliest. 

It is the best paid job in the world! 
ing, fruitful, satisfying, rewarding. 
job wins such wages. 

Let us get into line and pull with God!—Rev. 
ne Cl Halleck, D: D! 


Inspir- 
No other 


The Bible View of Work (652) 

It is often said that, since the happy days of 
Eden ended, work has been a curse. It has 
not; and work never was meant to be a curse, 
whatever man has sometimes made it. The 
Bible counts work honorable. Its story opens 
with the greatest work and the greatest Work- 
er of all—the world and God himself, the 
Creator. Indeed, Jesus, the Son, took his Fa- 
ther, as the type of the constant worker. ‘My 
Father worketh,” he said, and by his Father’s 
example, he justified his own activity. 

God, then, is the Great Worker (Isa. 40:28). 
Man was made to work (Gen. 2:15); and in 
the Law he was commanded to work six days 
in the week, “Six days shalt thou labor.” He 
is praised for working (Prov. 12:27) and this 
praise extends to women as well (Prov. 31: 
10-28). Christ was a working carpenter before 
he became a working teacher (Mark 6:3). 
Many of the great characters of Old Testament 
story were workers and employers. Abraham 
was an owner of cattle; Jacob might be de- 
scribed as a stock-raiser; Amos, the prophet, 
was a herdsman; Paul, the apostle, was a tent- 
maker (Acts 18:3) even after he became an 
apostle. One of the gems of literature is his 
farewell speech to the elders of the Ephesian 
church in which he disclaims all covetousness, 
and, holding out his callous hands, says, “Yea, 
ye ourselves know that these hands have min- 
istered to my necessities, and to them that 
were with me.” We are not surprised, there- 
fore, when the apostle enjoins all Christians to 
work (2 Thess. 3:10-12), and lays down the 
stern principle, “If any will not work, neither 


shall he eat.” It is true that sin brought witl 
it a curse upon the earth, and that man haa 
ever since earned his bread by the sweat 0) 
his brow, or of somebody else’s brow; bul 
work itself is a divine provision, and the curss 
becomes a blessing if we take up the right att 
titude to the tasks by which we live. 


Argon People (6533 
That great scientist, Lord Rayleigh, discov) 
ered a new element; but, although he madd 
many experiments, he could not. find that ii 
served any useful purpose at all. So he callee 
it “Argon,” a Greek word, meaning “doing 
nothing—useless.” There are many “argoni 
folk among us. Too many—useless people? 
no good; won’t work.—H. 


He Looked Like Work 1654} 
A neighbor knocked at the lazy mau ; dood 
and told him of a position he could get bp 
going after it. “Um,” said the man, “it ap) 
pears that considerable effort will be ini 
volved.” “Oh, yes,” said the neighbor, “yov 
will pass many sleepless nights and toilsoma 
days, but it is good pay, and a chance for ad 
vancement.” “Um,” said the man, “And whe 
are you?” “I am called Opportunity.” “Um) 
You call yourself Opportunity, but you look 
like Hard Work to me.” And he slammed the 
door.—The New Success. 


Missions and Labor Betterment (655) 
Carey, the cobbler, Mary Slessor, the weave: 
girl, Moffat the undergardener, Livingstone 
the factory boy, Paul the tent-maker, Peter the 
fisherman,—is it not a royal list, these follow 
ers of the Kingly Carpenter? The idle Chris: 
tian is a disgrace, a bitter shame to the Ons 
whose name he bears. Handwork is good! 
headwork is good; but it is heart-work we ars 
called to; a man once told Carey to stick te 
his (last) business instead of preaching the 
Gospel, and his reply became a classic it 
Christian life: “My business is to preach thé 
Gospel, and I simply cobble shoes to pay ex 
penses.” 
If such a spirit (and it is the spirit of Christ 
were to dominate the Christians of Americ: 
there would be more likelihood of the evan 
gelization of Africa’s seventy millions, India’: 
three hundred millions, China’s four hundre« 
millions, and Japan’s factory girls might lear: 
from the factory girls of America the way o 
salvation. Yes, you happy Christian girls i 
favorable factory conditions, have you though 
of your sisters yonder, practically slaves 
treated more vilely than words can say? Wha 
have you done for them?—H. H. Dixon. 


Combinations Against Public Welfare (656 
Time was when the welfare of all the peopl 
was almost universally subservient to th 
whims and ambitions of kings and oligarchies 
but among civilized nations “the divine righ 
of kings” has been relegated to the scrap hear 
What has been called “the divine right o 
property” is next on the list as a candidate fo 
oblivion. It is still true that our whole socia 
order is founded too largely on the theory tha 
a sheep is better than a man; yet numerou 
recent laws—inheritance taxes, income taxes 
compensation acts, and many others, togethe 
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with the clear recognition of the unearned in- 
crement—all tend toward greater social jus- 
tice and toward the loosening of tho iron gTIp 
of property upon personality. But while the 
people are being relieved from oppression at 
the hands of royalty and wealth, they find 
themselves constantly between the upper and 
nether mill stones of class combinations which 
exist to benefit a relatively small group, at the 
expense of the public welfare—P. A. 


George, Do It Yourself (657) 
“George,” says the wife of an average plain 
citizen of this great republic, “the kitchen 
pump is out of order.” “Call the plumber,” 
Says George, who is a salesman in a store, or 
a teacher. “I have phoned him,” answers the 
wife, “but he is so busy he can’t come today. 
I need water right away. Why can’t you fix 
it?’ “Me!” responded George, just in that 
surprised, half-resentful way; you know. “Yes, 
you; all it needs is a little leather washer. 
The plumber charged $4.75 the last time he 
put one in. You could do it in five minutes.” 

And George remembered where he had seen 
a piece of sole leather, and he hunted up a 
monky-wrench, and he made a new washer 
without breaking his back or blistering his 
hands. And when that old pump began to 
Suck up water as of yore, he swelled his chest 
out with pride. He really got a little thrill 
out of having done what he had dreaded, and 
of having made a success out of it. 

And Mary patted George in the place where 
men like to be patted—we usually speak of it 
as ‘fon the back,” but it is really on the bump 
of self-esteem,—and said: “I knew you could. 
You can do anything you want to. I think you 
would enjoy having some tools and fixing up 
things yourself.” 

And so he does—now. 

Once in so long his wife tells the neighbors 
in his hearing that George is a perfect genius 
at fixing things. She doesn’t know she has 
solved one of the great American problems. 
She has preached a sermon to all of us who 
are afraid of a task that challenges our pa- 
tience and robs us of some ease.—Rev. John 
F. Cowan, D. D. 


American Idols (658) 


The Sunday School lesson had been about 
the second commandment. The teacher ques- 
tioned, “Are there any idols in America?” 
“Yes,” replied the small boy, “me father is 
idle, and me uncle, too.” 


Build and Launch (659) 


- A modern wit has suggested that the trouble 
with the people who sit and wait and watch 
for their ships to come in is that they have 
never launched any ships to begin with. We 
must build and launch, before sitting down 
to expect return cargoes.—The Christian Age. 


Labor’s New Weapon (660) 


If all unions used their funds to extend 
credit, to acquire mortgages, and to buy stock 
in banks and business enterprises, labor could 
yery soon gain the control of industry which 
it so covets. It has been figured that, if the 
railroad workers saved their last increase in 


wages, they would have enough to buy all the 


outstanding stock and own the roads in five 
years! Such methods wouta ve nov vuty morc 


successful, but more legal, orderly, and Ameri- 
can than any “direct action.” 

Control of industry by labor if gained by 
sane methods would not be a menace to gso- 
ciety. Workers would soon learn that real ad- 
vancement comes through economical produc- 
tion brought about by increased efficiency and 
close co-operation, and that jacked-up wages 
and shortened hours invite bankruptcy. The 
lower prices which would come with larger 
output and the elimination of strikes would 
vastly benefit the general public—E. B. Buck. 


Six Days Shalt Thou Work (661) 
When old Lazy Bum goes to the mourner’s 
bench the first evidence of a change in him is 
that he hunts a steady job. When he strikes 
the job he hangs to it. There never has been, 
nor ever can be, such an impossible animal as 
a Christian loafer. Lots of folks who feature 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy forget that the 
same commandment reads, “Six days shalt 
thou work.” The Bible is the most industrious 
book printed. Something doing every minute. 
From the first chapter of Genesis, where we 
see God busy spinning a beautiful world out of 
chaos, to the last chapter in Revelation, where 
the Spirit and the Bride are busy getting the 
sheep safely behind the shining walls of the 
pearly city and to the great watering-place in 
the Golden Square. The religion of the Bible 
is a working-man’s religion. Royalties rarely 
worked. With a few exceptions they were a 
costly, ornamental luxury, often a curse to 
their people. Our God is a working-man’s 
God, and the Christian religion was founded by 
a working-man.—W.| H. R. 


Why Kick At Your Job? (662) 

“Why Do You Kick at Your Job?” is the title 
of a splendid article in Association Men, for 
October, 1920. The newspapers are full of ad- 
vertisements of “Positions Wanted,” or “Help 
Wanted.” Every one of these advertisements 
represent a man who doesn’t fit his job, or is 
sick of it and wants a change. Harry N. 
Clarke put the question to one hundred men of 
the Cleveland Arena Club, “How many of you 
fellows are thoroughly satisfied with your 
job?” 

He got only four or five hands up. 

“What’s the matter with the job you have?” 

“Not enough money,” one answered 

“The kind of work doesn’t interest me,” an- 
other said. 

“T took this job only while I looked for some- 
thing better.” 

“Tf your present job isn’t worth while to 
you, it must be because you are not putting all 
of yourself into it,’ retorted Clarke. “Seventy 
per cent of American labor is not more than 
fifty per cent productive. Lots of men are be- 
ing overpaid, and yet are whining for better- 
paying jobs. How many of you fellows are 
doing all you can on your jobs?” 

When a man is putting his whole soul into 
his work, he makes it a job worth while, and 
he gets the big end of the reward in the con- 
sciousness of bringing a small job up to a big 
verformance. Do you get that?—C. H. W. 
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A Labor Day Prayer (6638) 
I would not stand apart nor dwell alone, 
Nor live as_one too good to soil my _hende; 
—{ would not guard the soul that is my own 
So closely that it shrinks from life’s com- 
mands 
And scorns to go where shame and sorrow 
reign 
For fear it, too, may wear a scarlet stain. 


I would not say, “I’m holier than thou,” 
And stand aloof when others cry for aid; 

I would put down my shoulder to the plough, 
And join with men, undaunted, unafraid. 

If through the mire with purpose high I go, 
How came the mud upon me God will know. 


Clean hands at night! That is the pride I ask, 
But let me stand to service through the day; 
Let me go gladly to my grimy task, 

T’ll bear the dirt which I can wash away. 
Though deep in mire Life calls to do my part, 
What matters that, if I am clean of heart? 

; —Hdgar A. Guest. 


Misplaced Energy (664) 

Employer: “Look here, Perkins, if you 

would devote as much energy to your work as 

you do to asking me to raise your salary, I’d 
raise your salary.”—London Opinion. 


Enough to Keep Busy (665) 
A Japanese “boy” came to the home of a 
minister in Los Angeles recently and applied 
for a position. Now it happened that the house-. 
hold was already well supplied with servants, 
so the minister’s wife said, “I am sorry, but 
we really haven’t enough work to keep an- 
other ‘boy’ busy.” “Madame,” said the Oriental 
politely, “I am sure that you must have. You 
may not know what a bit of work it takes to 
keep me employed.” One does not have to go 
to Japan to find such people; they can be 
found in some of our American communities 
too.—H. 


Only Christianity Honors Work (666) 
Rev. Dr. David James Burrell in one of his 
sermons asks some searching questions which 
are applicable to the present labor situation. 
“Let the doubter consult a map of the world. 
Let him observe that China is a land of man- 
darins and coolies; that Egypt is a land of 
rich men and beggars; that Turkey is a land 
of pashas and slaves. In what nation outside 
of Christendom is labor regarded with honor or 
the laborer permitted to be a self-respecting 
man? If, on the other hand, we are reminded 
of the discontent which prevails among labor- 
ing people in Christian (countries, of the 
strikes and processions of strikers marching 
through our streets with banners bearing the 
legends of their discontent, let it be remem- 
bered that these very expressions of desire to 
improve their condition are an evidence of the 
influence of the gospel. Who ever heard of a 
procession of discontented toilers marching 
through the streets of the Oriental cities of the 
olden times? The right to protest is one of 
the rights which Christianity has vindicated 
among men.” 
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Every Worker a Helper (667) 
A traveler, standing outside Cologne Ca- 
thedral, expressed his admiration of its beauty. 
“Ves,” sald a laborer, whu was wear, “it’s a 
fine-looking building, and took us many a year 
to finish.” ‘Took you!” exclaimed the tourist. 
“Why, what have you to do with it?” “I 
mixed the mortar, sir,” was the modest yeti 
proud reply. The laborer had a right to feel 
that he had a share in the grand work. In the 
same way, by his consecrated service, every- 
one can help in the work of building up human 
society into a holy temple in the Lord. Every 
worker is a helper.—H. - 


Down to Sleep, Up to Work (668) ) 
We are all familiar with the evening prayer 
of childhood, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
Do we know the morning prayer? 
“Now I get me up to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk. 
If I should die before the night, 
I pray the Lord my work’s all right.” 
The atmosphere of the Bible is the spirit of 
toil and industry. It is a work-a-day world 
which we see in the Bible. While there are 
kings and queens in the Book, for the most 
part the characters of the Bible are men who 
tend sheep and plow the fields and draw their 
nets, and women who conduct the affairs of! 
the household. There is no comfort for lazy 
folk in the Bible. Everywhere the air is full 
of the spirit of action. One book of the Bible} 
is called the Acts—more properly it is The 
Book of Action. The highest example of in- 
dustry. in the Scripture is Jesus himself.—. 
Rev. E. W. Work, D. D. 


Heroes Worshiped or Working (669) | 
-He had been slightly wounded, but had re-- 
covered; however, the women of his family’ 
and immediate circle persuaded him that he: 
did not look well enough to go to work. They: 
wanted him to sit around the house, and pose: 
as a hero, and entertain them with his ex- 
periences in France. So he lingered in the 
parlor, though he knew how badly every man 
was needed in production. It was not so much 
his fault as the women’s. He was made of the 
right stuff, or he wouldn’t have enlisted in the 
first place. But it was nice, after all, to have 
such a fuss made over him by adoring females; 
and there was a time when he was in danger 
of getting to like that too well, and drift far- 
ther along the path of dailliance with idleness 
and unearned bread than was good for his 
country. i 
Well, maybe you know this young chap, any- 
way; so what’s the use of going on with the 
story ?—C. 
Roger Babson Says (670) 
Roger Babson says: “The great future for 
religion is an inspiration to production. The 
most religious man in America today is he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. The need of the hour is to preach 
faith instead of fear and production instead of 
protection. Today we are only twenty per 
cent efficient. If we could get to be one hun- 
dred per cent efficient, we could have five 
times as much as we have today for the same 
(Continued on page 1094) 
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The Meeting Place of Manhood. Labor Day. 

“The rich and the poor meet together.” 
‘Prov. 22.2. : 

The most difficult problem of modern labor 

questions is to find a meeting place where 
labor and capital, manhood and money, can 
come together “on the level’ and settle differ- 
‘ences in the spirit of actual brotherhood. 
-. God’s word will furnish that meeting place. 
“The rich and the poor meet together; the 
‘Lord is the maker of them all.” Our common 
humanity in the presence of our common God 
and Maker gives the meeting place of man- 
hood. 

I. The rich and the poor do meet on the 
level of common humanity. In our human 
nature we are all alike. Birth and motherhood 
are the same, be that mother queen or peasant. 
The primary necessities are the same. Rich 
‘and poor meet together in the necessity for 
food and drink. Hunger and thirst know no 
social distinctions. Pain, sorrow, suffering, 
make all mankind of kin. Emperor and beg- 
gar alike bow the head to the earth to creep 
into the grave, for death recognizes no ex- 
emptions. 

Il. The rich and the poor must meet to- 
gether on the level of supreme soul inter- 
ests. They must meet at the foot of the Cross 
for salvation. They must meet on exactly the 
same footing at the Judgment Seat of God. 
“Hor there is no difference.” If saved, they 
must meet in heaven on perfect equality. If 
lost, they meet in hell, neither claiming the 
pre-eminence! 

III. Therefore, the rich and the poor ought 
to meet on a perfect equality in the church of 
Jesus Christ if both be Christians. “Who 
maketh thee to differ?” ‘One is your Master, 
even Christ.” 

The Duke of Wellington was kneeling at the 

altar rail to receive the sacrament when a 
laborer kneeled beside him. A church official 
would have removed the intruder, as he con- 
sidered the laboring man. But the great Duke 
said firmly: “No, we are all alike here!” 

IV. Surely, then, the rich and the poor, the 
jaborer and the capitalist, meeting together 
on the level of common human necessities and 
experiences, meeting together on the level of 
“common soul interests and destinies, meeting 
together as children of One [father in his 
house; these ought to be able to meet together 
‘as brothers in fraternal conference, around the 
council table, to settle all questions that per- 
tain to their-common interests in business. 

- The Word of God will show the meeting 
place for manhood.—R. C. Hallock, D. D. 


The Chureh At Its Best 

“Fellowship of the Spirit.” Phil. 2:1. 

When the Church was at its best in the past 
‘it was characterized by at least four magnifi- 
“cent qualities. 

J. In the first place it trenched in the Word 
‘of God. Since our boys have been in France 


we know what it means to live in the éronchen 
fight in the trenches and die in the trenches. 
Once the Church of Christ trenched in the 
Word of God, it found its life and sustaining 
strength there. For a quarter of a century 
many in the churches have trenched in the 
criticisms of the Word of God, so the Book 
ceased to be the sword of the Spirit by means 
of which we were to conquer the world. 

II. When the Church of the past was at its 
best, it was also deeply spiritual. It depended 
upon spiritual things with which to do spir- 
itual work. It had the enduement ,of the Holy 
Spirit; knew the power of prayer, and exerted 
a faith that could do the impossible. 

III. The Church at its best was also con- 
stantly progressive. One of the greatest facts 
in its history is this: “It grew.” It grew in 
power, numbers, grace and knowledge. Growth 
is always the sign of life, and when a church 
stops growing, it means that decadence and 
death have set in. 

IV. When at its best, the Church was un- 
selfish in service. Like its Master it did not 
seek to be ministered unto, but rather sought 
opportunities to minister unto others. 

A selfish Church is a contradiction in word 
and truth. If really Christian, the Church 
must express itself in unselfish service toward 
God and man.—W. W. B. 


Filled With the Spirit 

“Be not drunk with wine... but be filled 
with the Spirit.” Eph. 5:18. 

But how are we to become filled with the 
Spirit. Along what lines may we receive 
stimulus and inspiration? 

I. The apostle supplies an answer which, 
to the worldly wise man, may savor of foolish- 
ness, and appear as a message for babes.” 
“Speak one to another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.” That is to say, one of 
the great means of revival and stimulus is to 
be found in the channels of fellowship. I am 
to take psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
the rich, inspired, Spirit-filled utterances of 
my brethren, and I am to use them for my 
own inspiration. Along the way of life they 
made discoveries, and I am permitted to share 
in the fruits of their painful toil. They trod 
the winepress, and I may drink the juice. They 
put their experiences into “psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs,” in order that what to them 
had been a doubtful experiment may be to me 
an unwavering assurance. 

1. I am afraid that, in our day, this means 
of spiritual stimulus is very largely ignored, 
and its loss is partly responsible for the flat- 
ness and low vitality of much of our Christian 
discipleship. We can not afford to drop the 
hymn and the psalm out of our daily religious 
life. 

2. They offer us the vehicles of the Spirit 
for the carrying away of fear and desponden- 
cies, and for the bringing in of a buoyant faith 
and peace. 
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Goethe’s mother used to say that whenever 
her son had a grief he turned it into a poem, 
and so got rid of it. We may not be able to 
turn our griefs into our own poems, but we 
may turn them into other people’s poems, and 
so be rid of them. Stimulus is sometimes 
gained by mere expression. Souls are often 
heavy because of pent-up feeling. A mode of 
expression would be a means of relief. Utter- 
ance would be revival. 

3. The means of utterance can be found in 
“Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” In 
these we may find our stimulus. We may gain 
our inspiration from that which is inspired. 

II. How else may life receive stimulus and 
inspiration? The apostle gives a second 
answer, as startingly simple as the first. Stimu- 
lus may be found, not by drinking wine, but by 
cultivating gratitude—‘“giving thanks always 
for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Is not that profoundly true? An un- 
grateful heart can never be exuberant. Where 
there is no gratitude, the spiritual nerve is 
dormant or dead. 

But how is it where gratitude abounds? The 
whole life is quick, alert, exhilarant, expres- 
sionable. We say that a man’s face “beams” 
with gratitude. 

That is the right word. There is exhilaration 
within, and it reveals itself in a countenance 
illuminated without. Gratitude confers the 
quality of “aliveness” and acts as a stimulus 
to all the complex faculties of the soul.— 
dig AB i cle 


The Tempted Christian 

“They were tempted.” Heb. 11:37. 

I. Some of the temptations to which Chris- 
tians are exposed. 1. To relapse into unbelief. 
2. To plunge into immorality. 3.- To decline 
from their attainments in vital religion. 4. To 
look more at their sins than at the Saviour. 5 
To doubt their saintship, because they do not 
enjoy the assurance of salvation. 6. To enter- 
tain groundless fears of divine desertion. 

II. How the temptations to which Chris- 
tians are exposed may be resisted and over- 
come. 1. Keep out of their way. 2. Check 
their first risings. 38. Be active in doing good. 
4. Depend much on the assistance of God. 5. 
Grasp the sword of the Spirit. 6. Abound in 
prayer. 


Conflict and Victory 

“To him that overcometh.” Rev. 3:21. 

I. There are enemies. 1. The flesh. 
world. 3. The devil. 

II. There is a conflict. 1. The good fight of 
faith. 2. Fought with the whole armor of God. 
3. Enduring hardness. 

III. There is a victory. 
what kind? 


2. The 


1. When? 
3. With what rewards? 


2. Of 


The Protected Church 

“No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper.” Isa. 54:17. 

1. The Church has been preserved in spite 
of numerical superiority. 

2. The Church has been preserved in spite 
of philosophy. 

3. The Church has been preserved in spite 
of persecution. 
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4. The Church has been preserved in spite 


of wealth. ; ; 
5. The Church has been preserved in spit¢ 


of superstition. | + 
6. The Church has been preserved in spite 


of heresies. : } 
7. The Church has been preserved in spite| 


of infidelity. 


Love Without Sight 


“Whom not having seen ye love.” i Pet. 1:84 

We sometimes speak of “love at first sight.’] 
Two lives are brought together, and there is 4 
recognition that is filled with far-off destinies 
“Deep calleth unto deep.” The affinities lear 
into spiritual wedlock. Each knows the other 
as life’s complement, and the hearts embrace 
in hallowed union. The fair vision came, and 
its gentle impression awoke the sleeping love 
and stirred it inte fervent and vigilant life. It 
was “love at first sight.” 

I. But love is not always aroused by the 
first sight. The “first sight’ may not stir the 
heart to even a languid interest. The visiom 
may be as uninfluential as a cipher. | 
“first sight” may create a repulsion. 
excite my dislike. It may rather rouse the 
critic than wake the lover. But love that re- 
mains sleeping at the ‘first sight” may be 
aroused by more intimate communion. The 
ministries of the spirit may triumph, where the 
allurements of the countenance failed. Love 
may be born, not of sight, but of fellowship. It 
may spring into being amid the intimacies off 
a deepening companionship. 

A number of young people are thrown to-— 
gether in frequent fellowship. For months, 
and perhaps for years, their association does: 
not pass beyond the sphere of friendship. But! 
one day the fellowship of two of them opened) 
into intimacy,.and the sober servant, friend-. 
ship, made way for the master passion, love. 
They had seen each other’s faces for years, and. 
they remained companions; they caught a 
glimpse of each other’s hearts, and they were 
transformed into lovers. So love may be the 
child of spiritual intimacy. It may wait on 
knowledge. It may wake into being through 
the ministry of a deep communion. 

II. “Whom not having seen ye love.” Theirs 
was not the love born of gazing upon Christ’s 
face, but the love begotten by communion with 
his heart. Love may be born of spiritual fel- 
lowship. If only we can get into intimacy with 
the Master’s spirit, love may wake into being 
and song. 

III. It is just for this opportunity of indi- 
vidual communion that the Master is craving. 
He has little fear of our not falling in love 
with him, if we will only listen to his story. 
He wants to visit the heart and whisper his 
evangel to the secret place. 

IV. “If any man will open the door, I will 
come in and sup with him.” That is what he 
asks—an open door. He asks to be allowed to 
visit the soul, to pay his attentions, to declare 
his aims and purposes, and to whisper the 
Gospel of his own unsearchable love.—Rev. J. 
H. Jowett, D. D. 


Civilization is a state of affairs where noth- 


ae ae be done without first being financed. 
—Life. 
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The Fifth Sparrow---Labor Day Sermon 
REY. THOMAS S. HICKMAN, Birmingham, Alabama 


Text: “Are not two sparrows sold for a 
penny? and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father.” Matt. 10:29. 
“Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? and 
not one of them is forgotten in the sight ot 
God.” Luke 12:6. 

The suggestive item in these two texts lies 
in the variants. Evidently two “sayings” of 
Jesus are reported, and each is accurate when 
judged by the customs of the day. Sparrows 
were one of the cheapest articles of food for 
sale in the market. The bodies of the little 
birds were spitted or strung, and offered for 
sale at a cent apiece, or five for four cents. 
They were so cheap that the merchant was 
willing to throw in the fifth sparrow as not 
worth counting. But Jesus said that not one 
is forgotten in the sight of God; that is, the 
Father’s love goes far beyond the careful and 
exacting reckoning of the merchant, and where 
the man is ready to give up the fifth sparrow 
for a four-cent trade, God still cares and 
counts. This adds stress to the familiar in- 
sistence of Jesus upon the providential care of 
God. God is interested in the welfare of man 
and there are thus certain fundamental atti- 
tudes of religion which come because of the 
nature of God and his providential care over 
his creation. 

I. The first attitude of the religious life is 
reverence for life. “Are not five sparrows sold 
for two pence? and not one of them is for- 
gotten in the sight of God.” During the “great 
war” human life was extinguished with reck- 
less prodigality; yet the worth of the human 
soul was revealed in all its divine and eternal 
value. The very experiences which seemed to 
obliterate the worth of the individual set such 
value upon human life as never had appeared 
before. We can never have genuine conception 
of the fundamental truths of religion unless we 
have a clear idea of the nature of man and the 
worth of human life. Jesus came into a hu- 
man experience from the heart of God the 
Father in order that he might show us how 
noble and good it is to live as the Father 
would have us. This reverence for human 
in the teachings of 


life is almost central hing 
Jesus. He drew his lessons out of life itself. 
The great parables which he related—the 


Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, the Lost Coin and the 
Lost Sheep—are all from life itself. Thus re- 
ligion for Jesus was the maintenance of this 
attitude of respect for life. The divine order 
is not different. God is interested in such a 
‘small item as a sparrow that can be thrown 
in to make a trade. God is like a good shep- 


herd seeking his lost sheep. God is like a 
father receiving his prodigal son. This rever- 
ence for life is thus fundamentally a Christian 
attitude which we share with our Master and 
our God. 

Ii. The second attitude of the religious life 
is love for our fellowman. God, who is inter- 
ested in “the fifth sparrow,” is interested in 
all his creation, and if we are true to God the 
Father, we will be interested in our fellow men 
and will love them. During recent years we 
have been experiencing a great awakening in 
reference to social justice. That is why the 
late “great war” seemed so tragic to us, be- 
cause it seemed such a needless and useless 
waste. Yet there is something hopeful even 
in the very despair which it called out. If we 
had gloried in it, or sought it as men used to 
do for its excitement and its plunder, it would 
have been different. But when men felt that 
they were fighting for their fellows and for 
their children and even for the children of the 
enemy, there was hope. Men do not always 
wait to find that this love of their fellows is a 
supreme ideal of Christianity before they fol- 
low it. They believe themselves to have found 
a principle which rests directly upon experi- 
ence, and they are right. 

Business men have been adopting better 
methods for.the protection of their employes. 
There may have been mixed motives, but one 
real factor is the sense of friendliness which 
has arisen between employer and employe. 
They are neighbors. One of the chief discov- 
eries that has been made by agencies for the 
promotion of the welfare of employes is the 
genuine human interest taken by employers 
when they understand the facts. Their atten- 
tion has too often been centered upon other 
things in the conduct of their business, but 
when they come into closer human relation- 
ship with their men they are more and more 
ready to improve working conditions. Many 
of the disputes between capital and labor arise 
over misunderstandings. The laborer does not 
always understand the attitude of his em- 
ployer. Labor has been inclined to charge all 
that the traffic will bear without due regard 
for what might be termed “social justice.” 
When labor unions by reason of their power 
unite in strikes that force their employers to 
pay them more money, someone must suffer. 
The employers of labor take it out on the con- 
sumer and we must pay the bills. At the pres- 
ent time labor has become inflated; that is, 
labor is receiving an exceptionally high price 
for its service. But the attitude of organized 
labor has not been one of “social brotherhood.” 
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While capital has many sins to answer for and 
deserves’ much of the opprobrium which has 
been heaped upon it, yet labor has also been 
selfish in its demands. 

Just now this country has a wonderful op- 
portunity. to win its share and more than its 
share of the world’s trade. It has the raw 
material. It can easily acquire a large mer- 
chant marine. Yet the high price of American 
labor almost prohibits American manuiactur- 
ers from competing with Kuropean manuiac- 
turers who have far cheaper labor. In the in- 
terest of brotherhood and the love of our fel- 
lowmen, in order to serve the greatest number 
of individuals, it seems almost necessary that 
labor receive a simaller stipend or else turn 
out an increased production. Only a few days 
ago there was an.article in one of our leading 
dailies which stated that a man went into the 
office of a large factory for a joo. He was 
asked what kind of work he wanted, “brain” 
or “muscle.” He asked the difference and was 
told that he would receive $44 a week for 
“muscle” and $20 a week for “brain” labor. 
In a daily paper two advertisements were 
printed side by side: “Wanted, an experienced 
bookkeeper, salary $18 a week.” “Wanted, a 
bootblack, salary $24 a week.” It does not 
seem fair, nor is it fair, that untrained and ig- 
norant men should receive far more for their 
labor than educated men when both are pro- 
ducers. Many officials of big companies are 
paying their tool-makers, core-makers, ma- 
chinists and molders more money than they 
themselves draw in salary. 


Such conditions are destroying the progress 
that had been made toward better feeling and 
understanding between capital and labor. Both 
need to know each other better and to under- 
stand one another more. The tendency on the 
part of the employer of labor has been to raise 
the price so that the consumer has to pay 
more. This has led to ruthless profiteering, 
which is certainly not prompted by love of our 
fellowmen. There seems no doubt that there 
has been ruthless profiteering on the part of 
both labor and capital and that both have been 
gouging the poor consumer. Doubtless the un- 
economical method of distribution whereby the 
middleman adds his profit to the goods before 
they reach the ultimate consumer has _ in- 
creased the price of commodities. 


The remedy is the spirit of Christian co-oper- 
ation and fellowship. Hach one must take 
more interest in the welfare of the other fel- 
low. There must be established a feeling of 
neighborliness which is dependent upon some- 
thing more than physical proximity. It is more 
than a formal connection with the machinery 
and the pay roll of a firm.. It is a question of 
fellow feeling, of sympathy. It is a realization 
of comradeship in a common cause. This re- 
lationship must be established not only be- 
tween employer and employe; it must also be 
established between producer and consumer. 
Christ said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” If men would only take this funda- 
mental Christian attitude seriously and prac- 
tice it; it would of necessity largely do away 


| 
| 


with labor disputes and with profiteering in the 
necessities of life. Furthermore, God is inter; 
ested in all. He, who cares for the “fifth 
sparrow,” cares for the welfare of the whole 
human race—not of some favored nation, oO? 
some privileged class—but of the whole o 
human society. This truth is central in the 
Christian message, and we should never iose 
sight of it, but we should let it grow upon out 
minds as a real concern never to be forgotten 


III. The third attitude of the religious life 
is faith. Sometimes we act as though Go 
were not, or was afar off, having no concer 
whatever with our doings. But he is not afar 
off. He, who is concerned with the “fift 
sparrow,” is vitally interested in the welfar 
of the whole human race. We need to hav 
more faith in God and in his providential care: 
He cares for even the sparrows, and he care 
for us. We must maintain more faith in God, 
that he still rules, and guides and leads in th 
affairs of men. This means faith in its broa 
and comprehensive aspects. It means faith o 
the sort that causes pioneers like Abraham and 
William Carey to go forth into new countries. 
Such was the attitude of Columbus when he: 
intrusted his tiny boats upon an uncharted sea. 
It is the forward-striving, hopeful, expectant 
aspect of faith. To possess faith one must be 
willing to take some risk for a cause. It is of 
the essence of business enterprise and of the? 
creative spirit in science and art. Despite hu-- 
man frailties and weaknesses, despite follies: 
and irrationalities, despite selfishness and| 
greed and profiteering, despite false ideals and| 
paralyzing indifference, we must go on with) 
our task whether it is our business, our politics | 
or our religion, believing that God is with us. 
and in us. Everywhere we must keep on 
hoping and striving and believing that im- 
provement will be made. We dare not be 
pessimistic or discouraged. God is with us. 
When we give up that faith we are done with 
life, or at least with that part concerning 
which we have lost faith. The kind of faith 
which we must hold is buoyant, believing and 
undaunted. 


Thus God, who cares’for the “fifth sparrow,” 
is still ruling in the world and expects us to 
help him bring about more idealistic condi- 
tions. Like Jesus, we are to have great rever- 
ence for human life, unlimited love for our fel- 
lowmen, and buoyant, undaunted faith in God 
that eventually all things will work together 
for good for those who love the Lord. 


A teacher asked her class the difference be- 
tween “results” and “consequences.” A bright 
girl replied: “Results are what you expect and 
consequences are what you get.”—Argonant. 


Referring to sermons which consist mainly 
of highly-colored language an English theo- 
logical professor said concerning the amount 
carried away from church in the memories of 
the hearers: 

“Too many sermons remind one of a certain 
queen who when the enemy was at the gate 
tired her head and painted her face. We re- 
member her end; within half an hour nothing 


.was left of her worthy a decent burial.” 
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A Day’s Work and A Day’s Wages 
REY. ROBERT (C. HALLOCK, D. D., Dundee, N. Y. 


Texts: “As an hireling, his day.’ Job 14:16; 
“He that reapeth receiveth wages.” John 4:36. 


Two men, two day’s work, two spirits in 
working, two kinds of wages! One man works 
as “an hireling,” toiling mechanically and only 

-for his ‘‘dollar,” longing for the “shadow” and 
the flung-down tools. ‘he other, a man not a 
machine, interested, animated, inspired, works 
as artist, idealist, enthusiast. For him the day 
is too short, and the shadow of the setting sun 
comes all too soon. F 

“John Jones, what do you get out of a day’s 
“work?” 

_ “A dollar or two, curse it! 
poor pay!” 

“John Wesley, thou ‘busiest man in England,’ 
what do you get out of your 18 hour day’s 
work?” 

_ “Kiverything, bless God! Joy, strength, in- 
spiration, divine reward—everything! Glorious 
work and big pay!” 

It’s all in the way you look at it. 


I. Life is a day’s work. It is “a day’s work,” 
for every man must work. That is the in- 
flexible law of the universe. Christ said: “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.’ The 
angels serve ceaselessly. The living creatures 
“rest not day nor night.” Man must work on 
earth and in heaven he must serve. Work is 
the law of being, the condition of health, the 
privilege of power, the joy oi life. And even 
those who foolishly seek to escape working 
work the hardest of all, and suifer the utter- 
most of weariness. 

Each man must work; the question is 
whether he will work as “an hireling” or work 
as a hero. Whether his work shall be drudgery 
or shall be delight. And it rests with him to 
decide. 

II. For his day’s work of life every man 
“receiveth wages.” Yes; no man works in 
God’s world and gets no pay! Nor less pay 
than he earns. And the pay is to “every man 
according as his work.” Wages are absolutely 
adjusted to work. There are no favorites and 
no prejudices; no “softsnaps with big pay” 
for some, nor “hard berths with poor pickings” 
for others. é 

On superficial view this statement may not 
seem to be true; but it is true, and absolutely. 
“Money isn’t the only wage, nor the best. Long- 
fellow didn’t get as much gold as Jay Gould; 
but he drew bigger “wages.” Paul of the 
‘mighty soul didn’t make as much money as 
modern millionaires, but he was better paid— 
got more out of life. “Hvery man shall receive 
his own reward, according to his own labor.” 


Ill. Every man chooses his own day’s work 


Hard work and 


in life, and so determines what his own wages 
shall be. And that, whether he be millionaire 
or bootblack. “Two women shall be grinding 
at the mill;” set at the same task one grows 
into spiritual glory, the other shrivels into a 
starving soul. Both choose. Two men sit side 
by side at the directors’ table of the greatest 
steel company in the world; one is a close fol- 
lower of Jesus, the other a purse-proud mater- 
ialist. Each chooses his own way and his own 
pay. Their life surroundings are similar; 
their chosen “day’s work” and “day’s wages” 
in life are absolute contraries. 

Elijah was an idealist because he chose to 
be; Ahab was a materialist at his own choice; 
and both received their appropriate “wages” 
in this world—and no doubt in the other! 

IV. What, then, to us is the measure of 
Labor Day? 

1. That labor is the common heritage of 
man, but may be a slavery or a splendor ac- 
cording to our spirit. 

2. That life itself is just a-“day’s work,” 
with a “day’s wages.” That the main question 
is, how we look at our work; what we see in it; 
what we put into it; what are our ideals, aspir- 
ations, enthusiasms; in other words, what 
“wages” we ask for our life’s day’s work—the 
pay of “an hireling” who works for dollars 
only, or the pay of a hero who works for the 
Highest? 

3. And that all life work is worthy which is 
wrought for noble ends, be the sphere of serv- 
ice high or low. 

Browning pictures Theocrite, bending at his 
bench pounding shoes, and singing the while, 
“Praise God!’ Theocrite is carried away to 
Rome; and then at God’s behest the great 
archangel Gabriel “spreads his wings and 
sinks to earth,” takes upon him the form of 
Theocrite, and in his little lonely cell pounds 
shoes and sings, “Praise God!”’ As well con- 
tent is he, since he does God’s will, to toil at a 
cobbler’s bench as to stand with splendid 
seeming in the sun. And his “wages” are the 
same in either sphere. 

With this conviction life becomes great; 
labor becomes holy, being done for God. Splen- 
did inspirations fill even the humblest sphere 
with divine meaning; and as we go out into 
fields of lowly service where the spiritual grain 
is white unto the harvest we are thrilled by 
the wondrous words of Christ, “He that reap- 
eth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto 
life eternal!” 

“And they that be teachers shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 


The Transforming Power of Christ 
REV. JOHN ROACH STRATON, D. D., New York, N. ¥. 


Text: ‘We, all, with unveiled face, behold- 
ing as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into the same image, from glory 

glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 


(Gher Siva fer 
The “Twentieth Century New Testament” 


gives a free translation of the Greek in this 
passage, as follows: “All of us, with faces 
from which the veil is lifted, seeing, as if re- 
flected in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, are 
being transformed into his likeness, from glory 
to glory, as it is given by the Lord, the Spirit.” 
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In these early chapters of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the Apostle Paul, through 
speaking of his own God-directed achievements 
among them, is led into a comparison between 
the old covenant and the new. Paul merely 
saw in Moses’ use of the veil a convenient 
figure for the truth that the Jews did not see 
that the old covenant was transitory, and that 
its glory was to be Jost in that of the new. So 
when the Gospel of Christ was preached to 
them, they could not see it clearly, because of 
the veil of prejudice and worldliness before 
their eyes. 

And how true is that of many today! The 
glory of the Christ is filling the whole world, 
but many are not seeing it because of clouded 
visions. The fault is all our own. 

I. Thank God, he gives to every man the 
possibility of an unveiled face! “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God. Neither indeed can he, for they are spir- 
itually discerned,” but God has given unto us 
freely of his Spirit, and “where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” We are free to 
turn to Christ with that look of humility and 
faith, inspired by the Holy Spirit, which clears 
our visions and save our souls. When we thus 
become ‘willing to do the will of God,” we be- 
gin to “know of the doctrine,” to see the beauty 
of Christ, and to enter into “the glorious lib- 
erty wherewith Christ doth make us free.” 

II. But where, our hearts naturally ask, are 
we to look for this saving vision? ‘The text 
answers, “Behold, as. in a mirror, the glory of 
the Lord.” We can no longer see the Christ 
face to face, as did the Apostles and early 
Christians. We see him now as one reflected 
to us in a mirror. 

What is that mirror? What can it be for us 
other than our Gospel record as found in the 
New Testament? While the covenant existed, 
and the early Christians lived under it, before 
the record was made, the record is neverthe- 
less, at this distance of time, our first means of 
knowing the person and work of Jesus Christ; 
and it is his personality and not a code of 
laws, which is the heart and center of Chris- 
tianity. We are not, to be sure, slaves to the 
“letter,” for our blessings are all “by the 
Spirit;’”’ yet the Word is all important, for it 
shrines the Christ, and through the Word the 
Spirit works. “The Word is the sword of the 
Spirit,” and if the Word is mutilated or lost the 
Spirit stands disarmed! 

In Washington, there is a unique and re- 
markable copy of the Constitution of the 
United States. If one examines it closely, it 
appears simply a chaos of irregular lines and 
peculiar lettering; but when the visitor steps 
back and views it in proper perspective he is 
suddenly surprised to see the face of George 
Washington looking out upon him. The lines 
are so spaced and the letters are so shaded as 
to make a good likeness of the Father of our 
Country. And just as Washington’s face shines 
through all our early history, as crystalized 
and reflected in the Constitution, so does the 
glorious face of Christ look out upon us from 
the pages of our Bible. 

III. But we need the right viewpoint, and 
the leadership of God’s Spirit, before we can 
see it at all. The supreme need in the religious 
world of today is a right conception of the 
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nature and province of the Holy Bible. 
are looking at it in the wrong way, and conse~ 
quently are losing its true message, and the 
vision of the Christ it contains.. The Bible is: 
an impressionist picture. It is painted in the: 
broad, and consequently it needs a proper 
viewpoint, and a right perspective if we are 
really to see its beauties. View it microscopic-- 
ally, and, as with any other impressionist pic— 
ture, the entire effect is lost. 

There is a legitimate place for devout schol— 
arship and reverent Biblical criticism; butt 
much that parades itself as scholarship today) 
is self-deluded doubt; and the vain specula— 
tions of many critics have caused them and! 
others to lose the glorious vision of the reall 
Christ which the Bible enables us to see. 

IV. But what does Paul mean when he uses 
here this ‘strange term, “the glory of the 
Lord?” Does he not evidently mean all thatt 
belongs to the Lord, both of character and] 
achievement, and neither to the exclusion off 
the other? Upon one side the glory of Christi 
is the glory of a perfect character. Beautiful 
as that character is, we can not stop here, iff 
we are to see the full-rounded glory of the 
Lord. We must look too, at the glory of his 
achievement. The principal subject of Paul’s 
gospel was not Jesus, the carpenter of Nazar- 
eth, or the Preacher of the Sermon on the3 
Mount, but Christ, the Lord of Glory, as he was 
ever calling him. Paul’s conception of Christi 
is always dominated by the vision of him which: 
he caught on the Damascus road. He saw him 
there not merely as an example but as an ob- 
ject of devout and humble worship; and it was 
that vision which transformed Paul. 
teaching which interprets Paul’s 
otherwise grossly misrepresents him. 

But let us remember that we can never gett 
back to the real Jesus save by the road thatt 
leads over the dark mountain of Calvary; and 
down into the bright valley of the empty tomb!! 

The best transforming influences of life ared 
not intellectual, but moral and vital. Many seed 
the truth who never follow it. It is not the 
glance of memory and imagination backward} 
to a dead Jesus, but the look of adoration and] 
aspiration forward and upward to a crucified,| 
risen, reigning and coming Lord, that lifts us4 
out of our old selves and leads us up into high-| 
er walks of being. As the foundation of our 
religion, we need not only a subject for intel- 
lectual contemplation, and assent, but an ob- 
ject of worship and reverent love. Isaiah sawy 
in his vision the “Lord upon his throne,” “high: 
and lifted up,’ and it was that vision which 


ness, and led to the deeper consecration which} 
caused him to exclaim, “Lord, here am I, send 
me!” 

The great over-emphasis today upon “social 


service,” as a substitute for personal salva- 
tion, flows from this mistake of not seeing the 
true and full rounded glory of Christ, and asd 
we look upon Jesus, it is the power of what 
he did, even more than the beauty of his char-| 
acter, that constitutes his glory. | 

Vv. When we do see him thus the vision ex-} 
ercises a marvelous influence upon our lives.| 
“We all, with unveiled face, beholding as in ail 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image, from glory to glory.’”) 


Who can contemplate the moral excellence of 
Jesus and the import of his«unselfish life and 
sacrificial death without feeling the impulse 
of desire to accept him as Lord, and to be like 
him in character and service? Looking unto 
Christ in faith and love, we are regenerated 
and transformed. We feel his gracious power 
as we see him emptying himself of heavenly 
glory to take upon him the form of a servant 
and to come to our sin-cursed world. We feel 
it when we behold his unselfish and beautiful 
life, as he walked the earth full of grace and 
truth. We feel it, above all, as we stand be- 
fore the cross and see him in the fulness of 
devotion, ‘“‘wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities.” Yes, and we feel 
‘it, too ,as we see the radiance which streams 
from his empty tomb; as we watch his ascen- 
Sion into glory, as we remember that even now, 
“He ever liveth to make intercession for us,” 
and as we entertain “that bless&{ hope” that he 
will surely come back again! 

VI. Our text also brings to us the great 
truth that this transforming influence of the 
Christ is a progressive influence. It is “from 
glory to glory,” from character to character, 
we g0, as we look upon the glory of our Lord! 
It is not the passing, curious, intellectual 


glance which gives the blessing. We must 


“abide” in his presence; and the longer our 
souls are expanded before him, the nearer like 
him do we become. 


Thus it is that our religion sets before us the 
inspiration of an endless perspective—Christ 
is an infinite ideal. It is an established prin- 
ciple of mathematics that by dividing the re- 
maining distance by half, one can approach 
forever nearer to a given point, yet never com- 
pletely reach it. Christ is the eternal and in- 
finite spiritual goal toward which the believer 
is ever journeying, but which he will never al- 
together attain. If the thought of perfect sanc- 
tification were a truth, it would take away one 
of our religion’s greatest glories. 

Thank God for his assurance that on earth, 


and even in heaven itself there will continue 
an endless process of progressive sanctifica- 
tion! Heaven is not a place of static finalities. 
If it were, eternity would pall upon our souls. 
Even in heaven there will always be something 
more to learn and do. There will be ever the 
possibility of further growth, expansion and 
development. As we go on in our apprehen- 
sion of, and devotion to, the infinite, eternal 
and ever-living Christ, we shall have more and 
more of his divine wisdom, power and love as 
the ages of eternity roll! And still there will 
be left further reaches of achievement to tempt 
our eager and aspiring souls! 


Thus it is, too, O fellow Christians, that our 
religion honors humanity. The goal of Mo- 
hammedanism is- to reach a sensuous para- 
dise. The goal of the Buddhist is to attain 
Nirvana, and to lose his personality in the 
infinite ocean of being. The goal of the mod- 
ern materialist is to fall back into the mud and 
mire of the earth, from which he thinks he 
sprang. There is nothing before him except 
the night of oblition, unlit by the radiance of 
a single star! But before the Christian there 
is the promise of everlasting life, of a heavenly 
home, and of endless development and growth! 


It is this blessed truth which is to bring us, 
in our individual lives, up to the measure of 
holy manhood and womanhood “in Christ | 
Jesus.” And it is this truth, too, which alone 
can be a sufficient inspiration to adequate 
service in the kingdom of our Lord. When we 
catch the sacred sweep of this truth of our 
text, then indeed, will we be ready to forego 
the idle treasures of this world, and count 
them but refuse, that we may win Christ, en- 
tering into the power of his resurrection and 
the fellowship of his suffering and battling 
loyally on, until from the eyes of our fellow- 
men the veils are lifted and the light has 
broken everywhere; until, indeed and in truth, 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign forever and ever.” 


Personal Evangelism 
REY. W. R. HENDERSON, D. D., Carrollton, Georgia. 


Text: “No man cared for my soul.” Psalm 
142:4. 

Such was David’s exclamation when he was 
being hotly pursued by his enemies. King 
Saul, his chief enemy, was relentless in his 
efforts to capture David. Nothing would sat- 
isfy him but the life-blood of the young man 
against whom he indulged feelings of intensest 
hatred. The blood-hounds of the king’s vin- 
dictive wrath hunted him day and night. Hn- 
compassed by so many perils, Davil finally 
took refuge in a cave. There his heart found 
utterance in the Psalm from which the text is 
taken. We can well imagine the distressing 
nature of his situation, and how dreadful it is 
to feel that help is offered by no human hand, 
and issues from no earthly quarter. To all 


human appearance he seems to have been left: 


to his own resources in his efforts to save 
himself. 

# Multitudes of immortal souls are exposed 
fo perils infinitely worse than those which en- 


compassed David. They are ceaselessly pur- 


sued by the great adversary. He is represent- 
ed in Scripture as “going about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.” We are 
told the lion roars “when he is roused with 
hunger, for then he is most fierce, and most 
eagerly seeks his prey.” Satan’s hunger is 
never satisfied; his constant, insatiable de- 
mand is souls, souls. 

I. But he does not always appear to people 
in the fierce, savage spirit of the lion. He is 
represented in the Bible is “transforming him- 
self into an angel of light. j* is in this guise 
he appears to multitudes and accomplishes 
untold mischief. 

He employs innumerable agencies for the 
furtherance of his atrocious purposes. All the 
influences which in their nature or effect are 
injurious to one’s spiritual interests, and which 
hinder or thwart efforts for his salvation, are 
inspired and manipulated by Satan. The moral 
dangers which surround a person in this life 
are constant and appalling. There is scarcely 
an influence felt every day of one’s life that 
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does not strengthen the hold of the world upon 
h.s heart, and widen the distance between him 
and the God of all grace. The atmosphere en- 
compassing him in business, in society, and 
often in the household, chills religious im- 
pulses, if he has any; it tends to stifle thought 
about his spiritual interests; and shuts up his 
vision to the affairs and ambitions of ‘this 
present world. 

II. But though environed by most insidious 
and grievous perils, what is the attitude of 
many of us toward the perishing? Is it not 
like the conduct which constrained David to 
ery, “No man cared for my soul?” A kingdom 
was arrayed against one man, and no one had 
the disposition or courage to lift his voice in 
his ‘favor, or to make any needful provision for 
his safety. 

A kingdom arrayed against one man! Is 
not David’s situation duplicated in manifold 
measure by the plight of many precious souls 
right in our own midst? The advancement of 
the Kingdom of Christ is steadily and ener- 
getically contested with the utmost vigor by 
the kingdom of darkness, as Paul states in 
writing to the Ephesian church: “For our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places.” 

If a madman were going about scattering 
“fire-brands, arrows, and death,” what a reign 
of terror would prevail in the community! How 
every heart would throb with anxiety about 
the’safety of a dear one! The sympathy of 
friend with friend, or neighbor with neighbor, 
would be most lively and tender; and no effort 
would be spared to ensure the safety of every 
one exposed to danger. Indefinitely multiply 
this madman’s power; illimitably widen the 
scope of its exercise; and remember that the 
thing in peril is not this perishable body, but 
the imperishable soul, and you can have some 
conception of the shocking work which the 
devil, smitten with the madness of everlasting 
despair, and animated by the most virulent 
hatred of God and all righteousness, is doing 
in our world. This danger is not an imaginary, 
or distant one; it confronts you; it is present 
in your household; it surrounds your friend 
and neighbor; the Sabbath School teacher 
faces it when he goes to his class. Moreover, 
it is not a danger that threatens, that you may 
look for some time in the future; it is a pres- 
ent danger. 


III. But how little is this danger realized! 
Even many who wear the badge of a Christian 
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money. One million of people are employed in 
this country just to watch the rest and keep 
them at their jobs. One man in every eight is 
a foreman or boss, taken from active produc- 
tion because the other seven don’t like their 
work well enough to stick to it faithfully dur- 
ing eight hours without being watched. 

Take it in another way. How many of us so 
dread a little physical exertion, or a bit of 
dirt or grease on our hands, that we are con- 
stantly paying some one else to do work for 


profession seem to be unaware of it. 
they seem to be unconcerned about the un- 
saved about them. They think so much about 
the external affairs of the church, of the music, 
the forms of worship, of doing this or that in 
connection with some department of mere 
church work, but there is such a lamentable 
failure to get down to the bed-rock of Chris- 
tian work, so little thought about the salvation 
of the perishing all about us! 
servants of him whose heart when on earth 
was filled with an unutterable yearning for 
souls. “I came to seek and to save the lost.” 
And upon his throne of majesty and glory in 
heaven, his heart ever throbs with love for 
souls. 

Can we be his and not partake of his spirit? 
Are we of his spiritual kindred, and yet not in 
warm, loyal sympathy with a work which is 
inexpressibly dear to his heart? Is he our ex- 
ample, and ye@ do we refuse to follow him in 
efforts to ‘seek and save the lost?” 


IV. What distressing results follow this in- | 


difference of souls! The wife says of her hus- 
band that, though he is not a Christian, he is 
such a good man; 
services, contributes to the support~ of the 
church; and is such a kind husband and fa- 
ther; but that wife knows that her husband is 
not a converted man, and the very faith 
which she indulges for herself of salvation 


through the blood of Christ teaches her that, if — 


the Holy Spirit does not change her husband’s 
heart, he is forever lost. 

If we believe in the Gospel with all our 
heart; if we cordially accept the declaration 
of God’s Word that “He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 


God abideth on him;’’ how can we keep silence © 
upon a subject of such indescribable moment? 


Does not our conduct belie our profession? Oh, 
when eternity throws its all-searching light 


upon conduct here on earth, how inexpressibly 


dreadful such remissness will appear! 


We need to bring our hearts anew into con- — 
tact with Gospel truth; we need to read our > 
Bible upon bended knee and pray the truth in- 


to our very heart of hearts, so that we may 
profoundly feel for, and be stirred to active 
effort in behalf of those who are living without 
God and without hope in the world. 

Every Christian should realize that he has 
been divinely appointed to engage in personal 
evangelism. “As Thou has sent Me into the 


world, even so have I also sent them into the. 


world.” Every 


Christian has received this 
commission. 


us that we might just as well do ourselves ?— 


J... C; 


His Permit (641) 


In Korea, the Japanese officials now require 
all mission-workers to be registered. A po- 
liceman stopped one of the Bible Society col- 
porteurs and asked for his permit. “Here it 
is,” said the colporteur, opening the last chap- 
ter of Mark, and pointing to the words of the 
Great Commission: “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel.” 
pass on.—Christian Herald. 
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Indeed, | 


We are the. 


he often attends. church 


He was allowed to 
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But Jehovah places one restriction, 
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Outdoor Scenes in the Bible 


THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 


i A Prayer for Each Morning 
Give us to awake with smiles; give us to 
labor smiling, As the sun lightens the world, 
so let our loving kindness make bright this 
house of our habitation. 


__A Prayer for Each Evening 

Go with each of us to rest; if any awake, 
temper to them the dark hours of watching; 
and when the day returns, return to us, our 
Sun and Comforter, and call us up with morning 
faces—and with morning hearts—eager to labor, 
eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our 
‘portion, and, if the day be marked for sorrow, 
strong to endure it. 

—Robert Lewis Stevenson. 


General Topic for the Month: Qut-Door Scenes 
in the Bible. 
OUT-DOOR SCENES IN THE BIBLE: 
I. A NEW BEGINNING 
Gen. 8:20—9:17 
3 Expository Notes 
The Flood is over. The ground has dried. 
The inhabitants of.the ark come gladly out into 
the sunshine after their long imprisonment. To 


-express this joy and their gratitude for their 


preservation, Noah builds an altar, perhaps a 


-mound of earth, and offers burnt-offerings to 


Jehovah. With the metaphor of a delightful 
fragrance, the writer says that Jehovah was 
pleased to have man express his gratitude. And 
Jehovah promises that so great and destructive 
a fiood shall not occur again. Never again will 
he send such mass punishments upon mankind 
to destroy them all. 

The little group had come out of the ark 
with a great fear in their hearts. They had 
seen one of the tremendous possibilities of 
nature’s action, how long before something of 
the kind would occur again? Yet they were 
alive; and out upon the dry ground once more, 
that was something to be thankful for. So the 
little company gathered around their altar in 
God’s great, wide, empty out-doors, in some 
upland valley overlooking a silent and desolate 
world, and gave thanks for their preservation. 
And somehow the Lord made known to them 
a wonderful, beautiful assurance of the future 
stability of nature. This was necessary to the 
future exercise of agriculture on which the life 
of the race would depend. Wh»v would sow seed 
unless sure that it would have a chance to 
grow and ripen? But now Noah and his sons 
are assured that “while the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease.” 

As the centuries come and go there shall be 
the regular succession of the seasons. And the 
little group of Hebrews realized that God was 
back of all the movements of the heavenly bod- 
ies which made day and night and the succes- 
sion of the seasons possible. 

They were told that they should repeople 
the desolate valleys and plains, that they should 
have dominion over the rest of the animal king- 
dom. Mankind had perhaps been vegetarians 
at first, but now they know that their teeth 
are adapted to eating flesh, and that God has 
given them beast and fowl and fish for food. 
they are 
not to eat the blood. That is the emblem of 
the life, and “belongs to the Author of life.” 
Also the restriction is a check on savagery and 
cruelty. If the blood must be _ thoroughly 
drained from the animal, by that time it will 
be unmistakably dead, and there will be no 
tearing and devouring flesh from yet living 
animals. i % 

Turning to men, blood for blood is required, 
not so much for retribution as for education 
and protection of the race. Here is authority 
for the “blood avenger” of antiquity, and capital 
punishment of the present. The “blood avenger’ 


was guarded by the “cities of refuge,’ Num. 
35:9-15, and modern executions by judges and 
courts of law. 

Gen. 9:9 confirms the promise of 8:22 and ex- 
tends it to future generations, ‘to perpetual 
generations.” And the sign and token of this 
stability of nature is to be the rainbow, which 
they already know as an indication that the 
storm is passing off and that the sun is coming 
out again. A most suitable emblem, for the 
rainbow is born of the shower and the sun, 
and needs both to its existence. And its appear- 
ance will be as “lasting as nature whose laws 
produced it,’ and will endure until the end of 
ime. 

Plan of Our Meeting 

Reproduce vividly this out-door scene, this 
little group alone in a wide, empty world, with 
untrammeled hands to make a new civilization. 

Topic for discussion: If the present civiliza- 
tion were destroyed, what would you insist upon 
as essential in making a plan for a new world? 

* 


OUT-DOOR SCENES IN THE BIBLE: 


Il, IN THE VALLEY OF SHECHEM 
Josh. 8:30-35; 24:1-18 
Expository Notes 

The scene in the first selection is the carrying 
out of plans made long before, a fulfillment of 
the commands of Moses, Deut. 27. The second 
is practically a repetition of the first, a second 
step in the training of Israel. 

The Valley of Shechem is said to be the most 
beautiful spot in Palestine. It is a narrow 
valley cleft in the central ridge of mountains 
which is the backbone of the land. It has trees 
and cultivated fields and running water and an 
outlook over the central valley of the country 
from Tabor to Hermon, and from the Jordan to 
the Mediterranean. 

It is the general opinion of scholars that this 
paragraph at the close of the eighth chapter of 
Joshua is misplaced, that it belongs much later 
in the story, perhaps at the close of the con- 
quest of Canaan and before the allotment of 
the possessions of the tribes. 

Shechem has a long and famous history. It 
was the first stopping place of Abraham when 
he came into the Promised Land, Gen. 12:6. 
There he built an altar to Jehovah. 

In Shechem, Jacob gathered the little idols 
yet remaining in his household and buried them 
under an oak tree, Gen. 35:4, probably Abra- 
ham’s oak. And to Shechem came Joshua and 
all Israel. It was a suggestive place in which 
to renew their covenant with Jehovah. Long 
centuries afterward, the New Testament Joshua 
—for Joshua and Jesus are the same name— 
here to a wayward Samaritan woman made his 
first and clearest statement that he is the 
Messiah of Israel, John 4:26. ; 

Let us go back to the story of Joshua at 
Shechem, as told in Josh. 8:30-35. As Moses had 
commanded, Joshua built an altar inthe nar- 
row valley between the two hills, Ebal and 
Gerizim, and either upon it, plastered over 
or upon some monumental stones set up nearby, 
he had written the law, probably the decalogue. 
Then at Joshua’s command the Levites read the 
law, with the curses attached to disobedience 
and the blessings which attend its observance, 
Deut. 27 and 28. In that narrow valley modern 
travelers say-that a single voice can easily be 
heard to the top of the hills. : 

Imagine the scene. The men of the six more 
important tribes massed on the fertile Mt. 
Gerizim to answer to the blessings, the men of 


the other six tribes banked on the bleak Mt, 
Ebal to answer to the curses. As the Levite 
reads the blessings, after each, the men _ on 
Gerizim utter a mighty shout of Amen! After 
each curse comes from bal a solemn peal of 
Amen! 

Did anyone there ever forget the scene? How 


tremendously it must have impressed every 
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youth who was there! We do well to make 
impressive scenes of important religious events 
for the effect upon the rising generation. 

To this same place Joshua, when feeling the 
approach of age, summoned again all Israel, 
Josh. 24. He gives them a message from 
Jehovah recounting his dealings with Israel 
from the days of their great ancestor, Abraham, 
unto that day, showing them the benefits that 
had come to them from Jehovah’s guidance. 

Then Joshua appeals to them to make a clear- 
cut thorough-going choice, a positive decision, 
for Jehovah or for other gods. They had been 
surrounded by idolatry, by worshipers of false 
gods, during all their history. There were the 
gods of Chaldea, from whence they came; of 
Egypt, where they sojourned; of Canaan, where 
they now dwelt. Many of the Israelites were 
endeavoring to serve Jehovah and yet hold on 
to the idols of the other nations. But Joshua 
calls sternly for a choice between the two; they 
cannot have both. And he calmly and decidedly 
announces his own intention: “As for me and 
my house, we will serve Jehovah.” When the 
people declare that they will make the same 
decision, Joshua does not receive their state- 
ment with compliments. He openly doubts 
either the sincerity or the thoroughness of their 
purpose. He makes them pause, and think, and 
examine the grounds of their conclusions, until 
both he and they are sure that they are giving 
a well-considered vow. 

Today people are trying to serve God and 
other things too, business, fame, fashion, etc. 
Joshua said: “Put away the foreign gods.” and 
Jesus said: “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
And if modern vows were made with more 
thought and consideration, not so many would 
be hastily broken. 


* * 
OUT-DOOR SCENES IN THE BIBLE: 
Ill. ON MT. CARMEL 


I Kings 18:16-46 
Expository Notes 

From the northern boundary of Samaria there 
juts a great promontory northwestward 
the Mediterranean. It is a broad ridge over 
twenty miles long, rising some seventeen hund- 
red feet out of the plain of Esdrailon and slop- 
ing down to five or six hundred feet above the 
sea at the western end. Here is a medical mon- 
astery, the original home of the order of Car- 
mel monks. At the eastern end of the ridges, 
just below the cliff which marks the highest 
point, is a broad platform which makes Car- 
mel’s hold upon the memory of the world, for 
here was the contest between Elijah and the 
priests of Baal. Here Vespasian, the Roman 
general sacrificed to the triumphant God when 
secretly cherishing hopes of imperial rule for 
himself. 

Carmel has always been an emblem of the 
favor of God with its fertile sides covered with 
green and luxuriant foliage. Standing on the 
coast, at the “gateway of the rains,” which 
come up from the Mediterranean on the wings 
of the western winds, it takes first toll of the 
welcome moisture. Traces of terraces indicate 
that it once was cultivated to the top with vine- 
yards and olive orchards. But now the growth 
is wild thickets and groves. The “excellency 
of Carmel” was the symbol) of beauty. Its fad- 
ing and withering was the prophets’ type of 
desolation. Part of Isaiah’s picture of devasta- 
tion is that “Bashan and Carmel shake off their 
leaves,” Isa. 33:9. Amos gives as one result 
of Jehovah’s anger that the “top of Carmel 
shall wither.” Am. 1:2. 

George Adam Smith says the “awful contest 
between God and Baal was fought in the face 
of one of the most sublime prospects on earth.” 
From the summit of Carmel may be seen to the 
west ‘the long coast of the Mediterranean: to 
the east the plain of Esdrailon with its fertile 
fields and white villages, and beyond the dark 
oaks of Mt. Tabor and of Gilead; while to the 
north the hills of Galilee rise till crowned with 
the snows of Hermon. Surrounded by this 
panorama of earth and sea and sky the Israelite 
people saw the pure and’righteous Jehovah 
vindicated as Lord of the world over the gross 
and carnal Baal. 

The locality is still called by the Arabs “the 
place of burning,’ and the mountain ridge is 
known as Mar Elias. 

In the days of Elijah, Ahab, 


: é the kin of 
Israel, instigated by his dee 


imperious Sidonian 
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“direction of Elijah, 


into 


queen, had encouraged the worship of Baal. 
The land was over-run by the priests of Baal 
and his temples rose everywhere. Elijah was 


commissioned by Jehovah to discredit Baal in- 
the minds of the Israelites, and to bring them | 


back to the worship of Jehovah. 
Elijah directed Ahab to call an assembly of 


all Israel and the priests of Baal at the eastern | 


end-of Mt. Carmel, at the place where was a 
dilapidated, abandoned altar of Jehovah. And 
there in that wonderful spot was enacted the 
most exciting, most dramatic out-door scene in 
Old Testament history. One man boldly faced 
hundreds of bitter enemies, before a hostile 
king and an unfriendly audience. 

Picture vividly the scene. Elijah’s challenge 
gives the priests every advantage. Baal is the 
sun-god—fire is the test. At noon the flaming 
sun was over head in the burning Syrian sky, 
and then Baal might be expected to show his 
power. Picture Elijah’s biting taunts and the 
frantic efforts of the priests to prevent being 
discredited in the eyes of the people. But mid- 
afternoon came. The sun was dropping down 
the western sky, and yet there was neither 
voice nor answer, nor any that regarded. Baal 
had failed. i 

Then Elijah repairs the ancient altar of 
Jehovah, drenches his sacrifice thrice, and offers 
a quiet, brief prayer that he may be vindicated 
as the servant of Jehovah and that the people 
may be brought back to the worship of Jehovah. 
And Jehovah answers and vindicates his servant 
in ‘the sight of the people. And crying that 
Jehovah is God, the aroused people, under the 
seize the priests of Baal, 
drag them down the mountain side and slay 
them by the brook Kishon. 4 

This deed is to be judged by the standards of 
that day, not of this. 
with the ancient “lex talionis,’ retribution for 
ees slaughter of the priests of Jehovah, 
en Sas 

Then it was essential that Israel be kept from 
contact with the Canaanite. idolatry, to which 
they were fatally prone. 

G. Campbell Morgan says: 
God’s spokesman against ‘the shameful yet 
shameless devotion of the chosen people to the 
worship of Baal. There is no pity in his heart 
for the priests whose influence has permeated 
all society. There is much sentimental softness 
abroad today which excuses and spares evil 
things. It might be well for us to have a 
revival of the loyalty that has no pity for the 
things that spoil. There have been tragic hours 
when priests have had to be slain and kings 
beheaded. If the methods of our warfare have 
changed, at least loyal souls should be as un- 
sparing in their antagonism to evil as ever.” 

If today police had been more vigilant, if 
judges had been sterner, if the public had in- 
sisted on the enforcement of law, we would not 
have such a wave of crime spreading over the 
nation. There would not be in Cleveland boys 


Elijah acted in accord | 


“Blijah comes as 


| 
| 
| 


of fourteen and fifteen playing the role of | 


highway robber, nor youths of seventeen facing 
the electric chair for cold-blooded murder, 
while boasting that they would go free because 
of their tender years. Scores of other youths 
are watching for the final outcome, before they 
take the risks of a life of crime. 

* 


OUT-DOOR SCENES IN THE BIBLE: 


IV. THE GATHERING IN THE PUBLIC 
SQUARE. 
Hzra 8:1-12 
‘ Expository Notes 
Here is another great out-door assembly. 


This one is in a city square, not in a valley nor 
on a hill-top. “The broad place before the 
water-gate’” was on the east side of Jerusalem. 
The water-gate opened out to the spring, call- 
ed in later times the Fountain of the Virgin: 
Apparently the incentive to the calling of the 
assembly, and its purpose, came from the peo- 
ple themselves. \ 

They seem to have known that Ezra, the 
scribe, had come from Babylon with scrolls of 
the Law of Jehovah, that he had been study- 
ing these records and laws and was well- 
equipped to give them authoritative information 
on so vital a subject, and they were desirous 
of embracing the opportunity. So men, women 
and youths gather in the broad open space at 
the water-gate just after dawn—(Margin Am. 
Rev. “from the light’). It reminds one of John 


ROHL ts chon, oon Nia ‘ 


. governor 


Wesley’s preaching services at five in the 
morning. 

We note that women are included along: with 
the men, with no limitations, which is not usual 
in accounts of worship in the Old Testament. 


Distinctions between persons begin to dis- 
appear as the Holy Scriptures come to the 
front. Is it suggestive of what the Bible will 
do in the centuries that follow? 


This was on the first day of the month, and, 
as all months then were lunar months, on the 
day of the new moon, which was generally a 
sacred day among ancient oriental nations. 


The details of the story are not very clear. 


_ Ezra stands upon a platform elevated above the 


heads of the people so that all could see and 
hear, Around him were a number of prominent 
men, giving impressiveness to the scene. And 
all this because Ezra is going to read the Scrip- 
tures to the people! Judging from the wide- 
spread ignorance of the Bible among our youth, 
reported everywhere, from public schools, col- 
leges and Sunday Schools, it might be a good 
idea for some modern Ezra to arrange a plan 
to impart a knowledge of the contents of the 
Scriptures among those who know them not. 
Probably the first step necessary would be 
arousing a curiosity and interest in the Bible. 


There were a dozen Levites associated with 
Hzra, either as other readers or expounders of 
the meaning of the Law. Like a modern church 
service, they began with prayer. We note two 
oriental attitudes of prayer. The first was a 
common one, traces of which are still seen when 
the minister lifts up his right hand and says, 
“Let us pray.” But the oriental lifted up both 


* hands, open with palms upward as if to receive 


an answer. Then he dropped upon his knees, 
placing his hands upon the ground, and bent 
forward until his forehead touched the earth. 
The second attitude expressed humility and 
reverence; the first, faith and expectation. Then 
the reader, or readers, began reading the law 


“distinctly.” A good model for American 
preachers, as given in the text. However, the 
Am. Rev. margin is, “with an interpretation.” 


This makes the last clause a gloss upon the 
word translated ‘‘distinctly.” 

The Scripture reading of two pastors has 
long remained in my mind. One read the Bible 
selection, not in a “holy tone” but as if he 
were telling us something of great importance. 
His accent and emphasis ‘“‘gave the sense” so 
that we understood even Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. The other pastor gave a running, ex- 
planatory comment on the Bible passage he was 
reading, making it exceedingly interesting. The 
people listened and commented appreciatively 
afterward among themselves. 

In Jerusalem that day the effectrveness of the 
scene was enhanced by the presence of the 
who made a little speech to the 
crowd. Tirshatha is the Persian term for a 
provincial ruler, which the Am. Rev. translates 
“eovernor.” p 

This service had lasted for over six hours. 
Imagine the intensity of interest which had en- 
dured the weariness of listening for six hours! 
But when the people realized that they were 
not obeying the requirements of the Law they 
broke out into loud lamentations. $ ; 

Dr. McLaren comments that Bible reading is 
ever the best introduction.to a revival of re- 
ligion. The people are cheered up, told to 
“eat the fat and drink the sweet,” a proverbial 
expression for a day of rejoicing rather than of 
grief. They go home to take delight in simple 
pleasures, in a social meal, and in sharing their 
advantages with others less fortunate. 

The enjoyment of well-cooked food, of at- 
tractive home meals is a legitimate pleasure, 
lost by those who turn to asceticism on the one 
hand, or to revelry and dissipation on the other. 
Those families do well who make much of 
home festivals, treats for children’s birthdays, 
etc. The Master’s first miracle was at a wed- 
ding feast. fan 4 r 

Perhaps the most striking sentence in this 
story is: “The joy of the Lord is your strength, 

Christianity spread over the Roman empire in 
the first three eenturies of this era because the 
Christians were happier than other folks. t ihe 
should be true now. ‘“Joy—is strength.” Yes, 
happiness is nerve tonic. Joy is an inspiration 


of energy. 


‘ KING’S BOOK SHELF 


“The Idea of God” by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison 
is a report of the Gifford Lectures for 1912 and 
1913 printed for the first time in 1920. The book 
is a discussion of the search for God which the 
human mind has made through the years be- 
ginning with Hume. The book of 440 pages is 
published by the Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
It is a great treasury of thought on the pro- 
foundest of problems. The conclusions are help- 
ful and the book is just what a thoughtful 
preacher should read. 


“How the Bible Grew”, by Frank G. Lewis 
(University of .Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.50). 
This book of 15 chapters tells “the story of the 
growth of the Bible as told by the book and its 
keepers.” The author is librarian of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary. There is a very interest- 
chronology of Bible writings and versions given 
in chapter 14th. 


“The Spread of Christianity in the Modern 
World” by Edward Caldwell Moore of Harvard 
University (University of: Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago.) This is a most interesting account of 
the spread of Christianity through Modern 
Europe and in America. There are six chan- 


ters on the spread of Christianity in India, 
Japan, China, Africa, etc. The book is supplied 
with ample references and index. 

“The Listener’s Guide to Music,’”’’ by P. A. 


Scholes (Oxford University Press, N. Y.) This 
little illustrated book of 106 pages is exactly 
the kind of book for a person not versed in the 
mechanics of music. It was written for classes 
in the army in simple untechnical language. 
The concert-goers’ glossary is exceptionally 
useful. Such a book as this should be in every 
minister’s home. 

“The Old Testament in the Life of Today,” by 
John A. Rice, professor of Old Testament Inter- 
pretation in Southern Methodist University 
(Macmillan Co., N. Y., $3.00). Here is a fresh, 
interesting treatment of an old theme. Modern 
scholarship is used to illumine the eternal 


truths, 320 pages. 
the Pilgrims.” by Arthur 


“Plymouth and 
Lord, (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.50). 


This book is the Colver lectures of Brown Uni- 
versity. This is a large type attractive book 
about a movement that still deserves study and 
elaboration. ‘These lectures are illuminating. 
“The Aquarian Gospel of Jesus Christ,” by 
Tievi (E. S. Dowling, Los Angeles, Calif., $3.00). 
This book of 260 double column pages purports 
to be a life of Jesus more complete than the 
New Testament, including special information 
concerning the 17 or 18 years of Jesus’ youth 
and young manhood spent in India, Persia, 
Feypt and Greece. These are “tne silent years” 
of the New Testament. The book is an inter- 
esting volume and may be found in the homes 
of many Christians these days. Preachers of 
Christ’s gospel would do well.to look into it. 
ef 


A PASTOR’S LETTER TO HIS 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


My dear Young People: As your minister 
and friend I would like you to stand up for 
two things: (1) Loyalty to your Sunday School 
and to your Church, by faithful attendance at 
both, no matter what other folks may say or 
do. Without any “bounce” or pretense to be 
superior. You are going to be different—just 
different—to start with (and to continue with) 
from many in that matter. You are going to 
stand for the defence and maintenance of 
Church and Sunday School, wherever you may 
be; and as long as life lasts. (2) The other 
thing is, the setting aside of “something-a- 
week” for the Lord’s cause. Begin that early, 
and do it as unto him, no matter how little— 
a nickel or a dime only—and you’ll never 
rue it. 

Kindest Regards, 
(Signed) John McNeill 


(Dr. McNeill is pastor of the Fort Washing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, N. Y.) 
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; Shall We Stand by the Church? by Durant 
_ Drake, Professor of Philospohy at Vassar Col- 
lege. 181 pp. Macmillan, New York. A liberal 
thinker here analyses the church, her Gospel, 
- functions, attempts at Christian education, at 
‘Christianizing her own members as well as the 
-eommunity; takes her sharply to task for fail- 
ures both at home and abroad; and finally comes 
to the conclusion that ‘the Christian church 
will persist; it has too much momentum behind 
it, it is too splendid, too deep-rooted in our 
Civilization to die.” Read this book; very likely 
you will disagree with it at many points; but 
‘it will help you to define more clearly to your- 
“self the church and her Divine mission. 


_ Evangelism, by F. Watson Hannan. 251 pp. 
The Methodist Book Concern, New York. This 
is a thoughtful, well-balanced, practical work 
of great value. It discusses general, pastoral, 
and Sunday school evangelism, and the con- 
serving of results of the work. The book is 
based upon the writer’s own successful experi- 
‘ence. Its conception of evangelism is as broad- 
guaged as the Gospel. ‘Men must be rightly 
related to God and to one another” the author 
‘rightly contends, “if true democracy and broth- 
-erhood are to be realized on the earth.” 


Evangelistic Preaching, by Ozora S. Davis, 
_ President Chicago Theological Seminary. 240 
pp. Revell, New York. If all Seminary Presi- 
_ dents could teach the art of evangelism to their 
_ students with such inspiring insight and power 
as Dr. Davis does in this book, the Church would 
‘reap rich harvests through her coming leaders. 
Hvery man now in the ministry would make 
himself a more effective worker by reading 
‘and digesting this book. The author discusses 
- the good news; 


% : ) its worthy expression; and 
ag evangelism as the organizing principle in 
‘ preaching. He gives thirty-two evangelistic 


_ sermon outlines, as well as outlines of talks 
for special services for men, women, and child- 
ren. 

One Thousand Evangelistic Hlustrations, by 
Rey. Aquilla Webb, D. D. 349 pp. Doran, New 
York. A treasury of choice illustrations, some 
familian but many new, designed to drive the 
truth home and win decision for Christ in evan- 
gelistic preaching. The author is a successful 
' evangelist-pastor, and the book is an outgrowth 
_ of his own experience in which he felt the need 
_ and value of the right kind of illustrations to 
~ make evangelistic preaching effective. The 

book will have a large sale, we predict. 


The Gardens of Life, by Roacn Straton, D. D. 
oe is 248 pp. Doran, New York. The author is pastor 
_ of Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, and 
aeiegy Ko! widely recognized as a fearless preacher of 
social righteousness. In this volume he deals 
with the tender and gracious messages of the 
Gospel, some of the sermon titles being, “‘The 
_ Bitter and Sweet of Life,” ‘The Transforming 
Power of Christ”, “The Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit,” and “Will We Know Our Loved Ones in 
“Heaven?” These sermons are fresh and vivid 
presentations of vital truth. 


Realizing Religion, by S. M. Shoemaker, Jr. 
83 pp. Association Press, New York. The story 
of the reaction of a thoroughly modern, well 
trained mind, satisfied with purely scientific 
views of life, to the fundamental teachings of 
Christ, It is a vivid and moving account of a 
friend’s experience, as he accepted the teaching 
and leadership of Christ. Just the book to put 
into the hands of college students; it will im- 
press and win them, because it is direct, frankly 
faces the issue, and is vital. 

; Chureh Finance and Social Ethies, 
~ McConnell of the M. &. Church. 130 pp. Mac- 
-  Mmillan, New York. The increasing tendency to 

“mass large sums of money into the hands of 

_ the Protestant churches for various social pur- 

. poses, such as for colleges, hospitals, mission- 

ary enterprises, etc., raises questions as to the 

_ churches’ proper attitude, ethically and relig- 

' iously, in the gathering, managing and disburs- 
_ ing of such vast sums. Bishop McConnell here 
_ discusses such questions, as well as others 

' affecting the church as employer of labor and 
investor of funds. He has the far reaching 


by Bishop 


Book News 


A Select List of Books of Value to Ministers—Rev. I. J. Swanson, D. D. 


vision of a true prophet of social righteousness, 
as well as a practices knowledge of the church 
life of our day in its relation to social service. 
This book discusses such problems with clear 
insight and a passion for social righteousness. 


The Week-Day Church-School, by Henry 
Frederick Cope, D. D. 191 pp. Deran, New 
York. The author is a leader in religious edu- 
cation. He has gathered into this volume facts 
relating to the different plans now in operation, 
for week-day religious education, by the 
churches in various places, where school boards 
are permitting pupils to take approved courses 
in the school time, but not in the school build- 
ings. It is conceded that the work of the 
Sunday schools must be supplemented by some 
such plans as here presented. This book is 
therefore a guide to the best practical ways of 
week-day religious training. Just the book you 
want, if you are going to undertake this sort 
of work, which is greatly needed. 


A Year of Recreation, by Ethel Owen. 60 pp. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Contains 
twelve suggestive socials, one for each month 
of the year, with program, menu, etc. Just the 
thing for leaders of young people’s societies, to 
use in planning socials. 


Social Activities for Men and Boys, by Albert 
M. Chesley. 304 pp. Association Press, New 
York. Plans for banquets, outings, indoor and 
outdoor “stunts”, entertainments of all sorts, 
holidays, camping, receptions, ete., for men and 
boys. A veritable treasury of suggestions, all 
of which have passed the following five tests: 
to attract into the Association fellowship, to 
help assimilate members into varied activities; 
to socialize members; to give genuine recre- 
ation; and to help grow the finer sensibilities. 
Every leader of work for men and boys ought 
to have this book. 


The Truths We Live By, by Jay William Hud- 
son, Ph. D. 308 pp. Appleton, New York. A book 
of really outstanding importance. The author 
has had experience both as a teacher of phil- 
osophy in the class room of a great university 
and as a lecturer to the general public on phil- 
osophy in its application to life. The author 
finds two prevalent attitudes of mind towards 
the moral order of the universe: agnosticism, 
and a faith that presumes to ignore science; and 
maintains that both attitudes are wrong. The 


great verities of the moral order of the universe ~ 


God, Freedom and Immortality, abide, but our 
explanation of them must harmonize with mod- 
ern ways of thinking to both satisfy and to 
make them of binding force upon the modern 
mind. The moral order of the world is im- 


plicit in modern democracy, when significantly - 


interpreted. Dr. Hudson recognizes the in- 
valuable function of religion in education. His 
message will command the attention of men 
trained in philosophic thought, and will also 
appeal to the man of average education, who is 
willing to do real thinking upon some of 
life’s deepest and most vital problems. A book 
that will clarify the minister’s thinking and 
give force to his messages on religion, because 
it puts him in touch with the mental and moral 
problems of thoughtful persons, and points out 
the fundamental truths upon which a working 
and victorious program of life depends. 


Sociology and Ethics, by Edward Cary Hayes, 
LL. D. 354 pp.- Appleton, New York. <A pro- 
foundly interesting study of sociology as both 
the theoretical and practical basis of ethics, and 
even as a philosophy of life. Take, for example, 
the author’s theory of the origin of the Sab- 
bath. He argues that the obligation to observe 
it was not a matter of supernatural revelation, 
but grew out of the Babylonian custom of giy- 
ing their slaves one day’s rest in seven solely 
on the ground of physical need; or else as a 
result of one of their superstitious taboos for- 
bidding the performance of usual labor on the 
seventh day, but having no ethical value. The 
author’s thesis is really an old, one, but it is 
presented in the most modern dress. It has 
great value for the minister, even though not 
a partial explanation of the ethical basis of 


modern civilization; for it shows that when once — 
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a 

dards” are wrought aut by a ere 

social life, the result is seen to be so bene- 
hat it tends to become, for that reason, 

ae binding force upon the public in general. 


Browning, How to Know Him, by William 
_ Lyon Phelps. 381 pp. Bobbs Merrill, Indian- 
z -apolis. Browning is preeminently the preach- 
er’s poet, so rich is he in moral and spiritual 
teaching; in an optimism resting upon the 
- power and good will of God; and in his assur- 
ance of immortality. Browning is the master 
ming among modern poets, the interpreter 
of the new scientific and philosophie thinking 
‘of his age. But he is confessedly difficult, at 
times, to understand. There is no better. or 
more inspiring interpreter of Browning than 
“William Lyon Phelps who is universally recog- 
nized as our greatest Browning scholar. This 
volume follows the plan of the series to which 
it belongs, by giving a sympathetic account of 
the poet himself, a critical estimate of his 
poetry, and extensive selections from his writ- 
% ings. 
: Burns, How to Know Him, by W. A. Neilson. 
Poo2 pp. Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis. Burns 
ought to be dear to the heart of Americans, for 
_ he is the poet of democracy, of self-respect, of 
' self- dependence, of simple hearted faith. He 
-is matchless in his lyrics, a heaven-born singer 
of the heart life of the common people. Prof. 
_ Neilson describes Burns and his poems with the 
pen of a master. He paints Burns as he was, 
his weaknesses as well as his strength, and we 
¢: see how great he was, in spite of failings. 
He gives us an illuminating chapter on the 
_ language and literature of the time. He gives 
-.copious selections from the poet, and puts a 
glossary of the Scottish words on the margin 
of the pages on which the poems appear, an 
arrangement that makes it easy to understand 
_the dialect used by the poet. Prof. Neilson’s 
book is one of the best through which to make 
_ the acquaintance of the immortal Scottish bard. 


The Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln, by J. Rog- 
ers Gore. 316 pp. Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis. 
, The interest in Lincoln is inexhaustible, but it 
“would seem that all the incidents of his life 
i had already been told, and that nothing new 
had been left. to be discovered. But no; here 
2 are new and fascinating and authentic stories 
of Lincoln’s boyhood, told by his old friend and 
playmate, Austin Gollaher of LaRue County, 
_ Kentucky, to Mr. Gore, who gives them to us 
ie in this dramatic form. Mr. Gollaher was born 
‘in LaRue County in 1806 and lived there until 
‘his death in 1898. This is new and interesting 
material, and will be welcomed by a multitude 
_ holding the name of Lincoln in admiration and 
+ love. 
-: : 


~~ Ss oo 


Wi Industrial Facts. Concrete data concerning 
- Industrial Problems and Proposed Solutions, by 
wikirby Page. 22 pp.- Doran, New York. A 
valuable pamphlet, whose title accurately indi- 
eates its contents. 


- The Coming of the King, by Bernie Babcock. 
359 pp. Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis. This is a 
beautiful, and unforgetable gripping story, 
‘descriptive of part of the life of Jesus during 
| His public ministry; of the home at Bethany 
‘and His friendship with Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus; of His trial, death and resurrection— 
all told with reverent imagination and loving 
insight into the heart of Christ. Mrs. Babcock 
/ paints her historic backgrounds, both Jewish 
_ and Roman, with glowing colors and with 
> fidelity to fact. The palace of Pilate and, the 
glory, power and paganism of Rome are vividly 
portrayed. It is a brilliant and yet sinister 
contrast to the simple life led by Jesus and His 
friends. Among the very few successful works 
sof the imagination dealing with this great 
theme, Mrs. Babcock’s story will hold a high 
place. 


- “When I order poultry from you again,” said 
the man who quarrels with his grocer, “I don't 
pwant you to send me any of those aeroplane 


~ “What kind do you mean?” 
_ “The sort that are all wings and machinery 


fand } no meat. is 


ee 


2 His Revenge: 
Jno. 8:9; Rom. 2:21; -Malachi 3: an 


He was an elder in a little country town in xa 
England. He was also a tradesman and vakey isa 
fell upon evil days. His creditors pressed him 
and he was forced to file his petition in pate - 
ruptcy. 

His failure was the talk of the town. Hie . 
felt his position acutely, and kept as much as 
possible within doors. . 


and the unworthy elder was summoned to at: 
tend. The pastor spoke first. He urged his 
people to be considerate and tender. ce ' 


He was followed by a man who made an aie: 
quent speech on honesty in trade, and con 
cluded by moving that-the elder be suspended 
from office for a period to give him time to woke 
purge himself of his heinousness. A seconde at 
and supporter spoke to the same effect. Pe ee 


The brethren looked severe; their counten-_ 
ances were set with the sternness of a righ- 
teous wrath. <A deep silence Pe the De 
room. ; 

Slowly and humbly the elder ATOS®.: 
want,” he murmured meekly, “to say a fewys 
things based on my ledger. The mover of the Ye 
resolution owes me £16. I offered him three eae 
weeks ago to settle it for £12, to save myself Pe 
from my present position. The seconder owes. 
me £13. I told him I would accept £10 to 
prevent this exposure. The supporter of the i 
resolution is indebted to me to the amount — as 
of £92? eo, 

A brief pause. “And now, with your per- — 
mission,” turning to the pastor, “I will read roe 
out the sums the others present owe me.’ ne 

He read them out, calmly and deliberately, ‘ 
but long ere he had finished the brethren had 
fled.—Selected. 


“y hy oe 


(625) 


Sensitiveness 
Eph. 4:30; Heb. 4:15; Isa. 65:24 
Human sense organs lack the refined deli- 


cacy of the instruments of science. Dr. Carl 
Snyder points out that countless millions of 
stars are discovered by the photographic plate | 
and the telescope in place of the 3,000 visible | 
to the eye, and that an object one ten-thous- 
andth of an inch in diameter is comparatively 
large in a powerful microscope, although one | 
of one two-hundredths of an inch is scarcely 
visible to the unaided eye. The tread of a fiy, 
which requires a delicate ear to detect, is mag- 
nified by the mircophone to the tramp of cal- 
vary. The change in temperature of less than 
one-fifth of a degree is not perceived by the 
most sensitive skin, but the bolometer regis- 
ters on a scale an increase or decrease of a 
millionth of a degree and actually notes the 
rise in the temperature of a room when a 
match is lighted a mile away. 


Too Stingy For Missions (642) 

“Some people are so stingy,” says Billy Sun- 

day, “that if you ask them to sing ‘Old Hun- 

dred’ they would sing ‘Ninety and Nine’ to save 

one per cent. If they put a dime in the col- 

lection plate they want to sing, ‘God Be With 
You ’Till We Meet Again’. ”’ 
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: NEWS 
The Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 


terian church reports 27 missionaries employed 
in lumber camp work the past season. 


They 
visited 327 camps regularly, and over a hundred 
more occasionally, thus reaching a total of over 
$1,000 men employed. They held 2742 services, 


had thousands of personal interviews, gave out 


2868 books, and installed libraries in 16° camps. 
Upwards of 500 men professed decision for 
Christ, while 161 men united with some church. 


% —Record of Christian Work. 


& * * 


Rey. Phoebe A. Hanaford, the first woman 
minister ordained in New England, the second 


in the United States and the fourth in the 


world, died June 2 at the home of her grand- 
daughter in Rochester, N. Y¥., aged 92. Mrs. 


Hanaford was a Universalist, and was ordained 


at Hingham, Mass., in 1868. She held parishes 
in Newport, Jersey City, and New _ Haven, and 


retired from the ministry in 1891.—-Continent. 


x * * 

Three sabbaths are kept in Egypt, the Moslem 
on Friday, the Jewish. on Saturday, and the 
Christian on Sunday. But the tendency now is 
to a more general keeping of the Christian 
sabbath. The large department stores owned 


i by Jews, Syrians and Moslems have decided on 


Sunday closing. A shortage of coal forced the 
railways to rest one day, and Sunday has been 
chosen for this. The postoffice too has selected 
Sunday as the day of general rest. The old plan 
of giving each religious group its particular 
rest day has broken down.—Record of Christian 
Work. a ope 

According to the Lutheran World Almanac, 
just issued, there are 10,375 ministers connected 
with the Lutheran Church in America, 14,986 
congregations, 8,756,722 baptized or enrolled 
members, 2,493,925 confirmed or communicant 
members. It is estimated that the enrolled and 
non-enrolled membership of all the Lutheran 
bodies in America will total between 15,000,000 
and 17,000,000. New York, Illinois and Minne- 
sota each have a Lutheran population of over 
one million.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

Of the 1,566 prisoners in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania more than half are be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years. 
This appalling condition emphasizes the fact 
that the “old, hardened criminal,” so often 
discussed, appears to have gone out of business, 
and his place has been taken by the kid crimi- 
nal, who is scarcely old enough to be past the 
spanking age. It begins to look in these days of 
youthful banditry as if the responsibility must 
be thrown back on the home, where it has al- 
ways belonged, but which has in recent years 
apparently fallen down heavily on its job.— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

Lo * * 


_ It is claimed that the largest Sunday school 
in the world is that of the First Baptist Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas, of which Dr. J. Frank Norris 
is pastor. On April 8 it broke its own record 
of attendance, having 4295 persons present at 
the session. Its previous record was something 
more than 3500.—Record of Christian Work. 
* 


In the Presbyterian General Assembly they 
considered the influence of the “movies” on 
American morals. The story was told of a movie 
actor who never smokes, but who always rolls 
a cigarette in the pictures. When asked by 
friends why he did this, he replied that he got 
a lot of money for this from the tobacco people. 

* * 


The restoration of the soil of France is little 
short of miraculous. Of the 7,000,000 acres of 
land made unfit for cultivation by war, only 
280,000 acres will not be ready for use this 
coming season.—Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


The Allied Citizens of America have been in- 
corporated to uphold American ideals and the 
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Its main) 


Work. , > 
From a humble beginning at the Five Points 


American cities. The number of churches is¥ 
now their $880,300, scattered 
There are now 


of the Methodist Episcopal 


GENERAL 


The New York Hvening Post, commenting on 
the $3,000,000 gift to starving Chinese by the 
American churches, said: The church is decad- 
ent, we are told, but the first thought. of any\ 
one who represents some pressing public need 
is to enlist the church’s strength. “Why Smith 
Doesn’t Attend Church” is an _ inexhaustibleq 
theme for magazine symposia, but men whoa 
want to interest Smith in China or Poland da 
not rest until the churches call a “Save Chinas 
Sunday” or “Help Poland Sunday.” Materialis 
igs supposed to be corroding the fine self-abnega- 
tion of an earlier day, but after the church 
treasurers stand up and show that home mis- 
sions, foreign missions, freedmen’s aid societies4 
children’s societies, temperance boards, Biblej 
funds, and a dozen other activities survive ang 
grow, there comes a long list of announcements 
like that of $3,000,000 gift to China. 

The Christian denominations, with 42,000,00C€ 
members, are the greatest single group of or-} 
ganizations in America. Their membership in-} 
cludes in nearly all communities the most pub- 
lic-spirited and benevolent citizenship. What- 
ever the perils threatening church strength, the 
churches still play a notable role in altruistic} 
endeavors. Pie eet te 

Arthur T. Hadley, ex-president of Yale, saié 
recently: “We have within our own borders 
possibilities of conflict which are just as funda-! 
mental and which may prove just as serious as] 
those in Europe. i =| 


table result of the rapid growth of the nation) 


Some of ijj 
to thd 


i In conducting civilization wi 
are not running a machine but dealing with 
the life, the welfare and the happiness of met} 
and women. This was the viewpoint of thal 
Master, who, in substance, declared that al 
days, rites, institutions and laws are made fo 
man.—Christian Evangelist. 

* * 


A noteworthy phase of the situation in Geri| 
many is the growing influences of the Cente 
or Catholic Party, says the Christian World 
Much of the attitude of the government toward] 
~eparation is due to Center influence. ; 


m and the safeg r 

ic religious education. Je 
of the party are aristocratic, 
a Buus in so in spite of a tendency to 
fa. democratic movements among the Catholic 
trade unions. cae i 

All through the war no party in the State 
Was more clamantly loyal to Hohenzollernism, 
and the imperial government had no stouter 
champions of the policy of carrying on the war 
by every means, lawful and unlawful, in their 
power. With regard to the treaty of peace the 
enter members among its adherents some of 
ts bitterest opponents. To a man they are 
reaty revisionists. In the eyes of the Center, 
reat Britain and France stand out as the 
nations whose victory and prosperity must bring 
nevitable disaster on the world. If the world is 
to be saved these two powers must be brought 
ow. 


_ An article in “Germania,” the leading secular 
Senter journal, in giving injunctions regarding 
sent, said: 


“Tt is no part of the religious life required of 
_us by Holy Church to forget in our pity and 
fervor, and especially at the present juncture, 
the diabolical intrigues of our enemies, or to 
allow ill-understood axioms of Christian charity 
to obliterate our feelings of sacred anger at the 
attempts of the Entente to work our destruc- 
tion. It is a monstrous perversion of the truth 
to say that Germany is responsible for the 
war, and a still greater monstrosity to justify 
the barbarities of London and Paris on the 
retence that we are guilty. God knows the 
pe ciity. He knows it is not we, and in the great 
approaching festival of Haster, as we stand be- 
fore our God in his temples, we shall have the 
assurance that he will support and strengthen 
us, whatever may befall.” 
* = * 


Jason Lee and Oregon 


_ The early pioneer days of American history 
-and the heroic part played by Methodist lead- 
ers in the opening up of the great Northwest 
were recalled by the recent unveiling in the 
State House at Salem, Oregon, of the oil paint- 

ng of Jason Lee. The likeness of this “Father 
of American Oregon” was prevared by order of 
the Oregon conference of the Methodist Episco- 
“pal Church, and formally presented by Chief 
Justice Thomas A. McBride, of the Oregon Su- 
~preme Court, in the presence of about a thous- 
-and people. The governor of the state received 
the gift, which now hangs in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at the state capitol. 


_ In 1838-9, Jason Lee, missionary to the 
Indians, came to persuade the Senate to extend 
the laws of the government over that far west- 
-enr territory. He not only won approval and 
financial assistance from government Officials, 
but he aroused the church and organized the 
party of pioneers who made the voyage in the 
‘Bakers 3 from New York to Fort Vancouver in 


Baker’s Bay, a voyage occupying nearly eight 
months and covering twenty thousand miles. 
Under the spell of Jason Lee’s spirit the mis- 
sionary society authorized the purchase of 
machinery for farming, including a threshing 
“machine, the iron work for a saw-mill and a 
gristmill, and all kinds of merchandise, so that 
the missionaries might really introduce civili- 
zation and Christianity among the Indians and 
white people. It has been said that Jason Lee 
put the Methodists in a class with the Pilgrims 
in Massachusetts, and the Lausanne was to the 
‘Pacific Coast in 1840 what the Mayflower was to 
New England in 1620.—Record of Christian 
Work. 


ia * * * 
i Commenting upon the words, “Be still and 
2 that I am God,” Dr. George A. Buttrick 


Our forefathers were content 


aid: 
1 “The idea of stillness in the year 1920 verges 
leisurely 


were time-s 
was there 


da 
But what become 
the days, nay, the weeks and the years, that we 
have saved by these contrivances? I constan: 
wonder! Perhaps we are all so busy learni 
how to save time that we have no time to le 
how to spend it! A writer in the “Atlan 
SRY has stated the case with express 
wit: = 


-.... And so we shall continue to be 
through lunchrooms and herded throug 
terias, until we become chronic dyspeptic: 
shall be badgered with telegrams, bomb 
with extras, and bawled at by bell-boys, until 
we fall victims to nervous prostration. We sh I 
be battledored in elevators and shuttlecoc 
in subways, joggled in taxicabs, jostle 
street-cars, and jolted in Pullmans, until 
succumb to apoplexy. And we shall be k 
everlastingly on the go until, arriving at last 
our untimely destination, we are shipped off in 
a sixty-horse-power hearse to the only peaceful 
place we have ever known.” eRe 
* * * 


MOVING PICTURE EXPERIENCE eee 
From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. = 


The First Union Congregational Church, Quincy I i 
has used motion picture for two years in the Sunday 


iy 
hing 
epee 


evening service with increasing success. By reac] 
the non-churchgoers in this way they doubled the nu 
ber of members in one year and all departments of 
church have been increased. 


‘“‘Educational Film Magazine’’ and has used success- 
fully, ‘‘Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ ‘‘Les M 
ables,’’ ‘‘Poor Little Rich Girls,’’ ete. 


The most successful service opens and closes re 
ligiously, using the movie mostly as an illustration t 


a short sermon. = 
* * %. - ~ 


The First Congregational Church of Spencer, M 
uses motion pictures at Children’s Hour and at Sunda; 
evening service. Rev. G. Armstrong advocates | 
portable machine using non-inflammable films whic 
does away with an operator and a permanent boo 
The pastor goes over the picture before the service 
order to make necessary cuts and also to get the V 
terial for a short sermon, which precedes the movie. 
Just as much time thought and prayer is necessary to a 
a service with motion pictures as without. Piiee 

* * * 


The Union Congregational Church of Venice, Cal.,, is 
located in the center of that Pacific Coast amusemen 
city. Pulpit eloquence is spent in vain, due to the 
noise from roller coasters, jazz bands,’ electric trains 
and honking automobiles. Naturally attendance was 
The church installed a Sunday evening mo 


poor. ‘ 
service and. now throngs press in at the doors. This = 
service is self-supporting. in eg 
Rey. Shelton Bissell, the pastor, has used success- 
fully, ‘‘Parentage,’’ ‘‘Carolyn of the Corners,’’ ‘‘The — 


Sawdust Doll,’’ ‘‘The World Aflame,’’ 
Street Called Straight.”" 


and ~~ *"Dhen ees 
x  % ee 2 re 
Ocean Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has a com-_ 
munity motion picture program every Friday evening. 
This service is not distinctively religious, but their — 
aim is clean entertainment. Expenses are defrayed by 
collections at the service. Rev. E. M. Halliday, pastor, — 
advises ‘‘cutting’’ films previous to showing rather — 
than taking other people’s opinions. Films used satis- 
facterily include, ‘‘Shore Acres,’’ ‘‘Jes’ Oall Me 
Jim,’’ ‘‘The Stream of Life,’’ ‘‘Daddy Longlegs,’’ 
‘“(Mreckles,’’ ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ ‘‘The 
Gentleman from Indiana,’’ ‘‘Old Lady 31,’’ ‘‘Hit the 
Trail Holliday,’’ ‘‘Polyanna’’ and ‘‘The Secret Gar- 


9? 
den. Agente a 


“Well, what have you done about it?” | 

“Done?” returned J. Fuller Gloom. ‘Why, I 
haven’t done anything about it, of course. I 
have been too busy writing pieces to the papers 
demanding that something be done.”—Judge. 
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The Life Insurance Mortality Cost or Death 
Rate is about the same in all companies; that 
is to say so much for each thousand of insur- 
ance per year. You buy your fire insurance, 
your coffee, sugar, flour, eggs, clothing, etc., 
that way, just as you need it. Then why not 
your Life Insurance? You say “why is it that 
so many: people carry 20-pay life and 20-year 
~ endowment policies?” You may not know that 
you will find no Insurance Officials carrying 
life insurance on the 20-pay life or 20-year 
“endowment plan. These are men who are in 
a position to know and DO know what policy 
‘to take. It’s Pure Protection with them. But 
‘why are these plans extensively carried by the 
general public? It is plainly evident. It is the 
big commission that the agent derives from 
selling the public these unprofitable policies. 
You can figure for yourself which sale will 
bring the better commission. A Pure Protec- 
tion policy at age 35 costs $82.00 per annum 
for $5,000.00 insurance. An Ordinary Life 
Policy (Straight Life Stock Co.’s) costs 
_ $140.55; a 20-pay life policy at the same age 
$191.70, and an endowment $259.55. You can 
readily see where you must pay the most com- 
- mission and profit to the agent and also the 
company. Each one of the above mentioned 
policies have an equally strong insurance pro- 
tection of $5,000, should the insured die the 
first day or the first year; in either case the 
company would pay out the $5,000 insurance. 

Let us suppose four men insure, each being 
385 years of age, and each applying for $5,000 of 
insurance. I will show you, my dear Brother, 
where you can save a few hundred dollars on 

' your insurance premiums, if you will but read 

slowly and think it over. Let us take the 20- 
year endowment first—(These examples can 
be proven and are carried out right here in 
Chicago and elsewhere). Brown takes out a 
policy on the 20-year endowment plan and 
pays $259.55 for his first payment; Economy 
takes a Pure Protection Policy at $82.00 and 
starts with the remaining $177.55 a savings 
account in his local bank. The second year 
Brown paid his premium again to the insur- 
ance company and finds only $5,000 of insur- 
ance to his credit. While Economy paid his 
insurance and put his investment in the bank. 
The bank clerk writes in his bankbook a sav- 
ing at the second year of $376.30. At the fifth 
year Brown’s policy shows a “Cash Value” of 
$875.00 which he can draw providing he will 
cancel his insurance and give up his policy. 
Mr. Economy has registered at the savings 
bank the nice sum of $999.60 which is his and 
not the insurance company’s, and so on every 
year. At the 20th year what? Mr. Brown at 
the end of the 20th year receives his endow- 
ment which is $5,000, and his insurance is can- 
celled. He now has no insurance protection, 
and he is now 55 years of age, if he still 
wishes insurance he must pay quite a high 
price and the chances are he is uninsurable 
and he is now at the time of life when he 
needs insurance protection more than ever 
before. 


What about Mr. Economy? His bank ac- 


What Kind of Insurance Should a Pastor Buy? — 
Z REV. ALBERT H. VOGEL, 3815 Thomas St. Chicago, Tilinois © ds 


count loomed up at this time to $5,498.72 and 
a gilt edged policy for $5,000 still in force at 
the low rate of only $82.00 a year. At no time 
during all the premium paying period did the 
“cash value” of the “Old Line Stock Company” 
come up to the savings account of Mr. Econ- 
omy. Should Mr. Brown have died-at any time 
during the 20 years he was paying, he would 
have lost his investment, his beneficiary bein 
paid only the insurance or the face of the 
policy only. On the other hand Mr. Econom 
will get his-investment and his insurance also) 
Do you get it? If not, read it over! The 
above is based on savings deposit interest at 
4%. You can get 5 and 6 per cent for you 
money anywhere today. 

Mr. Doe has a 20-pay life policy at same ages 
and same amount of insurance. He pays am 
annual premium of $194.70. He finds no “cashj 
value” the first nor the second year, onl 
$5,000 of insurance. Mr. Economy with they 
same amount invested would have $5,000 in- 
surance and a savings account each year of 
$109.70. This at 4% would mean the second! 
year $232.56. At the tenth year his “cashj 
value” according to his policy is $1275.00. If 
Mr. Doe wishes to draw this amount, which is 
his own money, he must either cancel hiss 
policy and lose his insurance, or if he should) 
need the insurance, he would lose his invest-, 
ment of $1275.00. There is also another wayy 
open in which he can lose it and that is: h 
can borrow his own money (in this case th 
$1275.00). At this moment the company takes: 
this amount off of the face of the policy and 
charges Mr. Doe 5 or 6 per cent interest on 
his own money which in reality he has bor- 
rowed from his widow and orphans for whon: 
he took out the protection. Mr. Doe must now 
pay his premium for the full $5,000 of insur- 
ance plus $83.75 interest for the outstanding: 
loan. Remember he has only $3725 insurance: 
now, but when his next premium comes due he: 
must pay for the full $5,000 of insurance plus: 
the interest on the loan, which is altogether 
$278.45. For how much insurance? For justi 
$3725.00. How is Mr. Economy getting along?! 
His banker booked in his savings book at the: 
tenth year $1370.50. He told the banker to 
give him a 6% mortgage or gold bond and this: 
means an annual interest of $82.20. His insur-; 
ance costs him only $82.00. His insurance is: 
taken care of, for the investment he has in the 
*bank will take care of it—and this is not at’ 
the end of the 20th year, but only at the tenth 
year. Should he ever pass away his family 
would have $5,000 insurance and the invest- 
ment of $1370.50 also. But Mr. Doe took out a 
20-pay life policy. Consequently he has to pay 
10 more years in order to have a $5,000 policy 
paid up in his company. Mr. Economy can, if 
he wishes to do so, enter the entire premiums 
with his bank account and at the end of the 
20th year he would have the nice sum of 
$2902.65. From this the interest amounts to 
$92.15. He can easily pay his annual premium 
of $82.00 and declare an annual dividend of 
$92.15. Figure it out yourself. Get busy. 
“Yes,” says the Old Line agent, “Doe got some 
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War Pore dae’ the. “$92. 15 look 
the $2902.65? By the way, Brother, 


ere are no dividends in Life Insurance. It 
is only an “overcharge returned.” 
Dear Brother in the Ministry! If you can 


; Make better use of $2902.00 than to give them 
to a big stock holder company, get busy and 
_get a Pure Protection Policy! 


Mr. Smith took out an Ordinary Life Policy. 
Age and amount being the same as the other 
he paid $140.55 per annum. His policy shows 
no cash value the first and second years altho 
there is a difference in the premium between 
his and Mr. Economy’s premium of $58.55 per 
year. This $58.55 deposited in your local bank 
at 4% means at the end of the second year 

: $124.12. At the end of the 20th year the “cash 
ote" of Mr. Smith’s policy is $1635.00, that 
is he could get this investment (money which 
ihe paid in excess of the insurance premium) 

if he would cancel his insurance and give up 

j his policy. Mr. Economy would have from the 

same amount of money invested, his insurance 
paid te date and a bank account in the amount 

4 of $1813.30. This invested in gold bond securi- 

ties at 6% will bring annually an interest of 
$108.79. The insurance costs but $82.00 and 

“he will have a surplus of $279 annually. Mr. 

Smith would only get at the time of his death 
$5, 000 insurance, whereas Mr. Economy would 

get the $5,000 insurance plus the investment of 
$1813.30. 

 Understandest thou what thou readest? 

you do, what is your verdict? 

; I figured on a $5,000 policy. This is small 

enough, for many of us are not blessed with 

“much earthly goods. This is a sure estate. 

Get your insurance where you do not have to 

pay for the costly “cash values” and a lot of 
other frills for which you must pay but never 
get. Or if you do get them, you lose your in- 
surance. Get an honest to goodness policy. 

The Merchants Reserve Life Insurance Com- 

pany at No. 10 and 12 Hast Pearson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sells you a policy like I have, 

& so also have many of the best lawyers, 

"preachers, teachers, real estate men and credit 

“managers of all kinds of businesses. Do not 

“write them unless you mean business. 

‘Their rates are: 

Age 20—$12.00 per year 
Age 40—$18.80 per year 
Age 50—$27.67 per year 
Age 60—$50.83 per year per thousand. 
Other ages in same proportion. They write 

pastor’ $s wives on same terms. Preferred risks 
only. 

Father Kirby, a priest of Girard, O., told the 
teel strikers at Youngstown, O., that the Bible 
would justify them in seizing the mills. 


If 


pe ats at 


per thousand. 
per thousand. 
per thousand. 
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“When water becomes ice,” asked the teach- 
eT, “what is the great change that takes 
“place?” “The greatest change, ma ‘am, ” said 
the little boy, “is the change in price.” 


3 First Citizen—‘“You can’t stop a man from 
“thinking!” Second Ditto—‘‘No, the difficulty is 
to start him!’”—Chicago News. 
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WHEN THE MINISTER COMES T0 TEA 


By Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 
Many a solemn conference 
Went on in the high-backed seat, 
And long we pondered in grave suspense 
What the minister’d like to eat. 
And never a royal pilgrimage A 
So fluttered a realm in fee; 


For the hurrying footsteps came and went, y 
And the heart beat thick for the great ae 


event, 
When the minister came to tea. 


Oh! the pewter was polished brave and bright, 


And the silver shone like glass, 
With never a spot or a speck in sight | 
Where the clerical eye might pass. 
For mother was up in the early morn, 
And calling to Ann and me, 


And the floor was sanded in scrolls ana 


waves, 


And we learned how a good little girl be- ea 


haves A 
-When the minister comes to tea. } 


Then the cream plop-plop’d 
churn, 
And our arms grew tired and lame 
AS we patiently did our share in turn 
Till the clerical butter came; 
But our thoughts kept pace with ls dasher's 
stride, 
Telling with secret glee 
To all unhonored by such a guest, 
“How the minister talked and ate and — 
dressed 
When he came to our house to tea. 


Oh! the things we piled on the willow plates, 
And the things we sniffed with pride! F 
And the solemn visitor in our gates— 
Did he chuckle a bit inside? 
Under his grave, abstracted air, 
And the texts that he turned on me, : 
And his sighing comments. on worldly 
dross, 
And his somber dealing with damson sauce 
Did the minister like his tea? 


Was he a human after all, 
This great grandee of souls? : 
Well, heaven be praised that he did not fall 
At the lure of our cakes and rolls. 
For never was glorious pride like ours 
(And never again shall be) 
When the warming-pan rubbed the 
sheet 
For the sake of four little tired feet, 
And the minister’s been to tea! 


icy 


QUITE TRUE! 


It was bedtime, and the children were call- 
ing eagerly for the usual evening story. Two 
books lay on the table, one stories from the 
Bible, the other Barnum’s tales of the wild ani- 
mals captured for his great show. 

“Which shall it be, little ones: 
or Barnum’s stories?” 

Quickly came the reply: “Oh, Bible stories! 
They are so exciting. You never know what 
God will do next.’”—Life. Quoted in Record of 
Christian Work. 


Bible stories 
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Perea, TORONTO REVIVAL ru 
‘Rey. T. Ti Shields, D. D., Pastor of the Jarvis St. 
ee - Baptist Church, Toronto, Ont. ; : 
(As told to the Faculty and Students of the Moody 
aa : Bible Institute) 
c : The Young Scotchman’s Story 
_ I have as my secretary a young Scotchman who 
was in Egypt, and who went through the Gallipoli cam- 
- paign. He had been wonderfully converted to God, and 
is an earnest soul-winner. He was at my house one 
evening some months ago, and late in the evening said, 
- “Tf you have no further need of me, I have an engage- 
ment in North Toronto,’’ : 
- I said, ‘‘This is rather a late hour to be making an 
appointment. It is nearly eleven o’clock.’’ 
He answered, ‘‘I did not intend to say anything 
about it, but we have a prayer meeting up there. Some 
of us have been meeting once a week for some months. 
“We sometimes spend the whole night in prayer.’ 
z Then he told me of the young men who gathered 
there. They did not believe they would be heard for 
_ their much speaking, or that there was virtue in long 
meetings, but they had a lot to tell the Lord about. 
They took the churches and the pastors one by one 
- pefore the Lord and prayed God’s blessing upon them. 
- They had prayed by the hour for me, he said. It 
humbled me and yet encouraged me unspeakably. 
- That went on for some time, and then one Monday 
he came to me and said, ‘‘Well, it has come.’’ 


J said, ‘‘What has come{’’ ‘ 
_————s« * *‘Didn’t you hear what happened at the little High 
Park church last night?’’ 

- + And then he told me about it. The church had a 
membership of two or three hundred. They had just 
Be had their annual meeting. The financial state of the 


- ehurch was good and the deacons were happy on ac- 

count of it. The paster asked them if they were 

satisfied. Yes, they were: they were never 80 pros- 
perous. 

But the pastor said that he did not feel satisfied. 

He believed that the Lord was waiting to pour out a 

. plessing on them when they were ready to receive it. 
- So he announced three meetings for prayer during the 

following week. About thirty people came to the first, 
- about the same number to the second, and some twenty- 

five to the third. On Sunday the announcement was 
again made. On Monday night there seemed to be 
something new in the air. 
Some One Else Was There 
You know, this Book tells us of the day when some- 
thing or some one came into the house and ‘‘filled all 
the house where they were sitting.’’ 

I believe it is possible for the presence of God to be 
so real that every corner of the house shall be filled, 
and everybody know that God is there. 

That night they felt that some One else was there, 
and they prayed with great liberty. Still nothing 
happened. 

‘ - On the Wednesday night the same characteristic was 
evident in the meeting, although they began to pray 
in their formal way, but it did not continue long. 
They came to the first person singular and began to 
pray, not that ‘‘we’’ have been careless, but to tell the 
Lord that ‘‘I’’ have sinned—‘‘I’’ have been careless, 
and in the reality of the Lord’s presence they seemed 
to forget the presence of each other. 

There is a great word in the Fifty-first Psalm. When 
the Spirit of God enlightens our understanding, we be- 

_ gin to pray like this, ‘‘Against thee, thee only have 
I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.’’ Sin comes 
to be regarded as a sin against God himself which 
requires confession to God himself. A lady who was 
present said she had never heard anything like it. 
Blessing seemed to come right then. 

Sunday morning the pastor came to the church; they 

* had their morning prayer meeting and he went to the 

pulpit. He looked over his congregation and it struck 

him that not a deacon was present. Some of them had 
gone downstairs and prayed while the pastor was 
preaching. 

_ There were conversions that morning, In the even- 

ing the little church was crowded; the pastor preached 

and gave an invitation at the close of his sermon. 

There was no response for a little while, and then one 

young lad came out of his pew and walked up the 

aisle. He was followed by sixty-six others! 
pny urging at all, but by the power of the Spirit of 
God, ? 


. : The Musicale Was Given Up 
BS The pastor was under engagement to go to a little 
church the next evening where there was to be a 
musicale and social evening. The pastor of that 
church was a young man, hardly twenty-one. The 
High Park pastor called him up, asking to be excused 
from his engagement, saying, ‘‘The Lord has just come 
to us and I must be at home.’’ 
Not being able to obtain his release, he said, ‘‘Well, 
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longed to th 


happened in his own church the night before, out of 
the one hundred and fifty young people present, fifty 
came forward. They had no musical program that 
night, and, I believe, have not had it yet. 

Then we had a meeting shortly after that in Castle 
Memorial Hall, the chapel of our university, when thei 
pastors and deacons of the Baptist churches of Toronto 
came together for a council of prayer. We heard that 
story again and the meeting revolved itself into a 
prayer meeting. It was dismissed somewhere between 
two and three o’clock in the morning. I have seen 
university professors and students, ministers and meni 
of business, lawyers and other men prominent in pro- 
fessional life, on toward one and two o’clock in thes 
morning on their knees before God, with tears on their 
faces, begging God’s mercy upon their churches andj 
families. 


Twenty-One Conferences Planned 

Following that we had twenty-one conferences over 
these two provinces, and we gathered the pastor andi 
deacons and as many others as could come, into one 
of the Baptist churches of the neighborhood. These 
conferences represented twenty-one associations. 
was privileged to attend three of them and they wered 
typical of the others, for when the other leaders came 
together in Toronto, they all had the same story 
tell. The Spirit of God had come in just the same 
way, and we heard of blessing and a real work of 
grace going on. 

I want to say this word to some of you students who 
will be pastors. A month or six weeks before this: 
occurrence, a gentleman came to me at the close of the 
service. He had been in the audience both mornin 
and evening, and said he wanted to consult me about ad 
matter. = | 

We were together until after eleven o’clock. He 
belonged to a church of considerable strength, withi 
some excellent people in it. It was well officered andi 
the deacons were good men, but they were divided: 
into two camps. Part were worldly-minded men. They} 
had dancing parties in their homes, and card andi 
theater parties. The pastor was a good man but rathe 
overawed by these worldly men, and some of the mem- 
bers thought they detected the soft note in his preach- 
ing—it did not cut as deeply as it should, and things 
were on a decline spiritually. Some of them wondered: 
whether they ought to find a new leader, and whethe 
they ought to have some meetings among the deacons. 


I had never led a conference of the kind id} 
or ner how to conduct it. : ee | 
1@ pastor announced a closing hymn, when I said! 
that I did not believe we ought to eloes at that time : 
that we ought to seek the face of the Lord. 
eae en ne deacons _ ~ church to which I haved 
erred, and every one of them was th +} 
eted ond the others. ee ee 
old them I thought we ought to gather to ethe 
ton prayer, no matter how long it ook es to tell au 
story. 
I gave the invitation 
their seats. 
city, 


I knew that in that hour God had gi i 
: given the victory. 
That meeting lasted far into the night. When yoni 
have been away from home for a long time, and you 
return and the train is late, you say you are going}! 


At twelve 
1 one o’clock in the morning I saw 150 people still 
aiting upon God in‘prayer. Great blessing came upon 
them: they went back to their churches and the same 
haracteristics were manifest in their churches—just 
the quiet descent of the Spirit of God—a new spirit of 
prayer and a new realization of man’s helplessness 
before God.—Moody Bible Institute Monthly. 


The Rajah Who Waited 


The Rey. Leonard Oechsli, a missionary in Sumatra, 
tells in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of a trip 
which he took with a native preacher. 

a He says: The hero of this story, Lamsana, the first 
_ ordained elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the Malay race, is the grandson of a cannibal who 
_ helped to eat the first American missionaries to Su- 
' matra_in 1834! These missionaries, Henry B. Lyman 
_ and Samuel Muuson, were murdered and eaten by 

_' cannibals of the Battak tribe. 
4 In July of 1920, while preparing for a trip to the 
_ Asahan District, I was visited by a native Sumatran 
_ preacher named Lamsana, bound for the very region 
_ that I myself was planning to visit. As he was taking 
the time allowed him for vacation and was paying his 
own expenses, it was evident that he had a special rea- 

_ son for making sueh a trip. 

_ It seems that eight years before, Bishop Oldham had 
_ received a letter from a Battak rajah representing 
- fourteen head men of pagan tribes. In the name of 
_ those fourtéen rajahs, the writer begged Bishop Old- 
- ham to send them Christian teachers and preachers, so 
that they might escape the menace of approaching Mo- 
_ hammedanism. Their people needed schools and re- 
ligious teaching, and Mohammedanism was crowding 
close to their borders. Unless Christian teaching could 
be obtained, there would be no barrier to the persist- 
ent proselyting activities of their Moslem neighbors. 
_ That was eight years ago. Lamsana had been sent 
very soon to take a reply to the rajah. He stayed 
- some time in teaching them but could not be spared 
- long from his work in Singapore. He promised to 
come back as soon as possible, but helpers were few 
and overworked. Eight years is a long time. Would 
we find the same eagerness for Christian education and 
faith ? 

Lamsana and I went south about 120 miles along the 
coast, then turned inland forty miles where we hoped 
to find one of the fourteen rajahs. We went through 
the town and the surrounding villages, talking with 
- the people and finding almost without exception that 
> they had become Mohammedan. They _ told us that 
_ ten years ago there were scarcely any Mohammedans, 
- but now they pointed with pride to the new mosque 
which they had recently built. | ; 

Most of these people are quite ignorant of the 
meaning of Islam as a religious faith, but they are 
- attached, and any effort to win them away will only 
result in driving them deeper into their adopted faith. 
It was with heavy hearts that we turned away from 

these people, who only eight years ago had been ask- 

ing for Christianity and might then have been rescued 
from the blight of Islam. 
q Somewhat discouraged we went back up the coast 
and again turned inland. Finally we found the village 
of one of the rajahs whom Lamsana had formerly vis- 
ited. When he saw it was really the Guru whom he 
i had seen eight years before, he threw his arms around 
" 


- him and cried, ‘‘Almost I had given up hope that you 


- would come.’’ 

With great pride the rajah told me how he had fol- 
- lowed the adviee of Lamsana given to him eight years 
- before. Lamsana had .old him to clear the land and 
- plant it. 

_ pia u 

, Here they wer®, the grove of cocoanuts, the palms, 
the garden and the great clearing running back over 
the hill, wit’. some thousands of rubber trees which 
will soon come into bearing. The rajah told us how 
the sulin on the coast bad sent his hadjis up into 
their country, but he would not allow them to enter. 
or said there were still seven of the original fourteen 
( 

E 


ajahs who were holding out against Islam and wanted 
Christian teachers and schools, Some of the others 
“had been forced to yield, their people gradually be- 
coming Mohammedan. Others had been driven out by 
large European companies who imported labor from 
- outside for their rubber plantations. : 
>. We returned home promising to send them help in 
eat, onths. ae : 
Be eens be spared now and is eager to go back 


: cash. tis a 
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ALL IN THE GOOD BOOK 
“The religious knowledge of too many 


resembles, I am afraid, the religious kn¢ ; 
edge-of little Eve,” said Bishop Hoss at a Nash~ 


ita 1y? 


ville picnic. ; 
“ ‘So you attend Sunday School reg 
the minister said to little Eve. ‘ 
“Oh, yes, sir.’ ; : 
“ “And you know your Bible?’ Ee ce 
“ “Oh, yes, sir.’ ‘ par 
“ “Could you perhaps tell me something-t a 
is in it?’ eee > a 
“ T could tell you everything that’s in it.’ 
.“ tndeed!’ And the minister smiled. ~* 
tell me, then.’ x ; : 
“ Sister’s beau‘s photo is in it,’ said little — 
Eve, promptly, ‘and ma’s recipe for vanishin’ — 
cream is in it, and a lock of my hair cut off 
when I was a baby is in it, and the ticket : 
pa’s watch is in it.’ ”"—Los Angeles Times. 


Smarty , iene 

An old coiored man was burning dead grass 

when a wise guy stopped and said, ‘‘You’re 

foolish to do that, Uncle Eb; it will make the 
meadow as black as you are.’’ eo 

‘Don’t worry ‘bout dat, sah,’’ respond 

Uncle Eb. ‘‘Dat grass will grow out sn’ be 
as green as you is.’’ 2 eet 


The Bible 
in 
Modern English 


With introductions and notes, 
and carefully revised 
throughout by 
FERRAR FENTON, 
M.R.A.S., M.C.A.A. 


The complete Bible, in the 
language of today, arranged 
in paragraphs, with chapter 
sub-heads. 


“Has long been recognized 
as a scholarly and admir- 
able translation.” 

—The Congregationalist. 


Complete in one volume, Pee 
cloth, $5.50; Persian Seal, See 
$10.50; Separate volumes (5 oth 
in all), cloth, per volume, a 
$1.50. Send for a circular. 


At all Booksellers 
or the Publishers 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
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- Wriggly Boy—“When is that district superin- 


_ tendent ‘going to quit preaching?” 


Mother—“I don’t know. The time limit has 
just been removed.” 

Wages in the dye stuff industry in Japan are 
from twenty to thirty cents a day. In the 
' United States wages in this industry are four 
to five dollars a day. 


Otis—How beautifully the land lies in that 
new suburb! 
_ Chester—Yes, but it can’t compare with the 
real-estate men.—Judge. 


It’s funny how we hate to face realities. I 
knew a commuter once who rode into town 
every day on the 8:13. But he used to call it 
the 7:73. He said it made him feel more vir- 
tuous. ; 


There are three classes of people in the 
world: those that fuss much and labor little; 
those that labor much and haven’t time to 
- fuss; those that wcrk much and sing.—Bishop 

- Quayle. 


A man sneaked into a restaurant in Wash- 
ington the other day and said in an aside to 
the waiter: “Got any Scotch?” “Sure,” re- 

plied the waiter and went out and brought 
him a bowl of oatmeal. 


Boss: “Don’t you know that this is a pri- 
‘vate office? How much did you pay the office 
boy to let you in?” 

Job Wanter: “I- got in free of charge, sir. 
It says ‘No Admission’ on the door.” 


When Mrs. Brown was walking with her 
small niece she happened to remark that her 
feet were tired, says Harpen’s Magazine. “My 
feet get tired sometimes, too,” said the little 
girl, “but I just think what an awful nice ride 
my stomach’s having.” 


“Pop,” inquired little Clarence Lilywhite, 
“what am a millenium?” 

“Sho,” said his parent. “Doan’ you know 
what a millenium am, chile? It’s jes about de 
same as a centennial, on’y it’s got mo’ legs.”— 
The American Boy. 


Bridget—‘‘The new neighbors want to cut 
their grass, mum, and they sent over to ask the 
loan of your lawn mower.” 

Mistress—“Lend them our lawn mower to 
cut grass on the Sabbath! Certainly not! Tell 
them, Bridget, that we haven’t one.” 


A porter with a telegram in his hand, went 
up to a man standing on a railroad platform: 

“Wxcuse me, Sir;” he said. “Are you a min- 
ister?” 

The man turned to him, and in a mournful 
voice, replied: 

“No, it’s indigestion 
that.” 

That story is a libel on the majority of min- 
isters at work today. At the same time, it 
would not have originated had there not been 
some cause somewhere. 


makes me look like 
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Reward Mottos 


An innovation in the 
Sunday School field. Twelve 
designs in each set. 60 
cents a set. 


Send for complete cata- 
log of other designs and re- 
ligious publications to 

GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY, Anderson, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Kansas City, Mo. 


| Potomac University 


Offers systematic instruction by cor- 
respondence in all subjects in the— 
COLLEGE of LIBERAL ARTS 
SCHOOL of THEOLOGY 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Degrees Granted 


For Catalogue H, Address 
1881 Third Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RELIGIOUS SLIDES 
For RENT and SALE 


Balopticons and De Vry M. P. Projectors 
Catalogues Free—Easy Terms 


DEVEREAUX VIEW CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


641% Flatbush Ave. 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS © 


16 STYLES 


Strongest in volume of Tone. 
Lightest in weight. 
in Construction. Easiest to Oper- 
ate. Prices the most Reasonable. 
Guarantee the best. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. Co. 


pela 


Born 


i EH-215 Englewood Ave. 
Free Catalogue 


Resourceful 
Marion, aged five, in a room alone, was sus- 
piciously quiet one Sunday morning. Her 


The White Pipe-Tone Folding Or- | 
gan is Sweetest in quality of Tone. | 


Most Durable | 


Chicago, Til. | 


mother called, ‘‘What are you doing, Marion?’? | 


‘‘Just playing, mamma,’’ she answered. 

‘Don’t you know it is wrong to play on 
Sunday ?’? 

Quick as a flash from the modern five-year- 
be came, ‘*But, mamma, I’m playing it’s Tues- 
ay. 
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: There came unto me a man who inquired of 
me, saying, Hast thou a little money to invest? 
_ For I should like to let thee in on the Ground 
Floor. I have Inside Information upon a Sure 
Thing. 


was selling Very Low, because the Manage- 
ment were Bearing the Market that they might 
_ themselves buy a Controlling Interest in it; 
- and how they intended to Bull the stock a little 
- later, and make it Very Valuable, so that he 
- who bought now would make a Nice Little Roll. 


a And I said, If that be the little game of the 
_ Management, I will let them play it. I have 
_ long since ceased trying to beat men at their 
Own game. For I have stood and watched the 
nimble Pea as it made its unobtrusive way 
from one Shell to another, and I have consid- 
ered how many times I should have guessed 
wrong if I had guessed at all. 


And he said, Nay, this is no Shell-game, but 
a Sure Thing. 

- And I said, There are several men Playing 
- Croquet at the Poor House, and others who 
have Graduated from Business and now are 
Pitching Horse Shoes at the County Farm, who 
owe their present relief from the presence of 


_ Parables of Safed Ate Save Tika a ae oe 


The Parable of Sure Things e % 


And he told me of a Corporation whose stock * 


the Madding Crowd to the generosity of friends” c 
who let them in on the Ground Floor of se e 
Sure Thing. 


And I said, Listen to me, and understand my — 
position, whether thou doest likewise or no. a 3Ye 
do not Gamble. I do not Speculate. I deal 4 
with a very few Sure Things, and these are” * 
among them: i 


on 


A Dollar Containeth One Hundred Cents, andy i i 
no More. It is easier to borrow an Hundreds iF 
Dollars, than it is to pay back an Hundred and — y 
Six. The best way to get Money is to Karn it, 
and the best way to increase Money is to spend 
less than one earneth. ! 


And he said, Those are Old Fogy Rules, ana 
they will never get thee far up the Lada of cA 
Finance. ¥ 

And I said, Those rules and a few other sural : i 
Things have kept me thus far with a safe dis- ; 
tance between my door and the Wolf, and I 
have carfare and a meal ticket for some days or 
in advance. % 


And that will still be true of me when those ‘* 
who trust in the Inside Information concerning, 
Sure Things are playing checkers somewhere _ 
in an Old Men’s Home for those who have — 
Seen Better Days. 


ville, Chattanooga and many other cities, 


METHODS OF ATTAINMENT 


A Volume Containing the Complete Text of Nine RIDDELL LECTURES 


As delivered under the auspices of Ministerial Associations in Portland, Dallas, Ft. 
“Worth, Denver, Seattle, Spokane, Wichita, Topeka, Oklahoma City, Knoxville, Nash- 


SUBJECTS 
Brain Building and Soul Growth. 
Man, Mind and Divine Healing. 
Psychic and Spiritual Phenomena. 
Science, Reason and Religion. 
Man’s Fall, Christ’s Atonement. 
How Man ‘May Become In-Christed. 
Law, Faith, Prayer, Miracles. 
Service, the Christian Clinic. 
Christ and Civic Problems. 


SCHOLARLY CRITICISM 


Dr. RB. S. McArthur, D. D., LL. D.: ‘‘His work 
is characterized by sanctified common sense. 

Dr. Geo. R. Stuart, D. D.: ‘‘The Lectures are 
sane, orthodox and safe.’ 

Bishop W. M. Weekly, D. D. (United Brethren) : 
“‘T have perused Methods Of Attainment. Every 
part has charmed me.’ 

Dr. Wm. F. Powell, D. D. 
Chattanooga : ‘‘I believe Dr. 
sent, God-taught man.’ 

Bishop Robt. McIntyre, D. D. (late M. E. Bishop) 
‘“The Riddell Lectures quicken the soul, warm the 
‘heart and inform the mind.’’ 

Dr. S. S. Hilscher, D. D. (Central Presby. Church, 
Lincoln): ‘‘The Lectures are great; there is no 
other word to use. 

Rev. Paul J. Gilbert (First Presby. Church, Bowl- 

ing Green, 0.): ‘‘In my experience with Torrey, 
Chapman, Biederwolf, Smith, Eddy, ete., I have ob- 
served nothing of more vital ‘value than the powerful 
messages of Dr. Riddell.’’ 
. THE. RIDDELL LECTURES combine Science, 
Psychology and Christianity. They have been 
graciously used of God in the transformation of 
men, churches and cities. 


: 
; 
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(First Bap. Church, 
Riddell to be a God- 
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NEWTON RIDDELL is 
a recognized authority 
on the subjects pre- 
sented in his lectures. 
He speaks from the 
view-point of science, 
first-hand facts and 
demonstrable truth. 
He is known by thous- 
ands to be a man of 
such unusual brain 
power and spiritual il- 
lumination as to make 
his work invaluable 
to clergymen, educat- 
ors, lawyers, physi- 
cians and law-makers 
speak of him as ‘‘a master mind,’’ ‘‘a modern 
Paul,’’ ‘‘a Prophet to the 20th century.’’ Many 
ministers consider his writings next to the Bible. 


OUR GENEROUS OFFER 


More than 5,000 ministers and public men have 
Methods of Attainment. 


NEWTON RIDDELL 
Author - Lecturer - Teacher 


5 DAY OFFER 
TO MINISTERS 
Vital Christianity Union 
Box 25, Columbus, Ohio 


It contains 320 pages, 
cloth bound. To se- 
cure one, fill out 
blank and mail 


Send me ‘‘Methods of At- 
at once. tainment.’’ I agree to remit 
$1.75 on or before 5 days from 
date of receiving same; or to re- 
turn the book within 5 days. 
NAM O}~ RON viv .cocecvetesy so satessatacttvassesaset hr taasenee 
PNA GTORS. soievccescnsseseiscenscafe cos dove ieancesteree Rp Eene ob 
PUPS LOM Ol avackt ousstasckacasacessceuenacastine taeeticaneenes Church 
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| FOR SALE,EXCHANGE | € 


| AnD CLASSIFIED DEPT. | 


Sell or exchange the articles which you no 
longer require. A few words in this depart- 
ment will reach 15,000 preachers at a cost 
of only 5¢ per word. Minimum charge, $1. 


THIS DEPT. FOR USE OF PASTORS ONLY | 


For Sale—Two pairs black shoes, size 7. 
Worn only once. Both for $8.00. Belonged to 


Father a Minister, now deceased. Write Miss 
_ Katherine Spencer, Sandborn, Ind. 


5 


World, Leonard, 75c; 


Dead or Alive, Agar, 40c; 


Don’t throw away that Church Carpet. Use 
Rub-Easy Carpet Cleaner and make it look like 
new. A trial can mailed to any address for 


- 50c. Cooley Mig. & Carpet Cleaning Co., 1212 


Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Quick Sale—Evangelism Exemplified, 


Todd, 40c; Evangelism in the Remaking of the 
The Book of Books, 
Evans, 50c; Pautheistic Dilemmas, Sheldon, 
$1.25; A Man and His Money, Calkins, 50c; 
Skilled Labor for the Master, Hendrix, 60c; 
: Church Officers, 
Agar, 40c; The New Church for the New Time, 
Harper, 50c; The New Layman for the New 
Time, 50c; A Community Center, Jackson, 50c; 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 50c; The Pastor His 
Own Evangelist, $1.50; 100 Prayer Meeting 
Talks, $1.50; 100 Revival Sermons, $1.50; 100 
Great Texts and Their Treatment, $1.50. All 


- these books cloth bound and good as new. 
Most of them in perfect condition. 


Prices are 
not prepaid. Give shipping directions. Ad- 
dress Rey. €. L. Vaughan, Box 165, Pacific 
Grove, Calif. 


For Sale—McIntosh Stereopticon. Presto- 
lite attachment. Used less than dozen times. 
Cost $55.00. $35.00 cash takes it. Rev. Walter 
F. Lewis, Horicon, N. Y. 


‘Topic Cards—Christian Endeavor and Ep- 
worth League. Church and commercial print- 
ing. Samples and prices free. McCleery 
Printing Company, 107 E. 49th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


“Ten Lost Tribes of Israel.”—The lost found 
—the mystery solved. Four Bible Studies by 
C. I. Stacy, D. D., Pastor Presbyterian Church, 
Lakeland, Florida. Scriptural, orthodox, safe, 
sane. Second edition. Ten cents per copy. 
Order from Child Printery, Lakeland, Florida. 


American School of Theology—Every pastor 
should be a seminary graduate. He owes this 
to himself and to the age in which he lives. A 
little time each day will accomplish it. To 
neglect one’s equipment in an age like this is 
unpardonable and inexcusable. Give us a little 
time each day and we will make the average 
pastor full master of his work in theory and 
practice. Expense trifling. Enroll now. 
Courses in Literature, Philosophy, etc. Uni- 
versity Literature Extension, Box 1210, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


a 


Ohio. oe 


dition of books and price. L H. Am 


5x8 printing press, wood and metal furniture, | 
2 type cases, ) fonts 10 point newspaper type, — 
one font 24 point type, one font each of six and 
eight point, ink and printing instructions, all | 
necessary equipment to begin printing. Send- 

er of first check for forty dollars to J. J. Hitch- 

ens, Sandwich, Illinois, will receive machine 
and all other material. 


Dancing Material—Forty cents brings best 
material on Modern Dance ever published. 
Enough for series of sermons. Old Time Re- 
ligion Co., Greensboro, Md. 


“The Whole Task of the Whole Chureh,” the 
great County Conference Inter-church illus- 
trated lecture will make three great Sunday 
nights for you. Great MSS., 109 slides, only 3 
plain. Rental $3.00. Sale price $15.00. Case | 
and carriage extra. Chureh Slide Exchange, 
484 Carey Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


For Sale—New DeVry Projector with factory © 
guarantee, for only $150.00, also stereopticon | 
with Presto Light tank $20.00. W. W. Whit- 


man, Hedrick, Iowa. 


For Sale—Ten-foot aluminum screen on 
spring-roller. Good condition. Usable with 
any moving picture machine. A Bargain. A. 
E. Tingley, Box 222, Woods Hole, Mass. | 


$25.00 Takes Stereopticon (gas) 260 slides, 
plain and colored. Life of Christ, Sets and 
Songs. Case and Screen. One of Bilhorn’s 
Best Folding Organs for $15.00. A. W. Hetrick, 
Byron, D1. 


Wanted—Complete set Hastings Great Texts 
of Bible. Also set Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment and Reprint edition The Expositor’s Bible. 


Must be in good condition and bargain. Ad- 
dress Box 2, Paton, Iowa. 
For Sale—Printing press and complete 


equipment specially selected for church use. 
A rare bargain. Box 6, Owensboro, Ky. 


I Know Strong Pulpit Orator holding good 
position that could be had as pastor of any 
church not tinted with higher criticism. No 
objection to Community, Federated or Unde-— 
nominational Church. Address I. Brumit, 3655 - 
W. 46th St., Cleveland, Ohio. ; 


Let Me Write Appropriate Music to your 
Poems. Price reasonable. Dr. Alfred Wooler, 
Composer, 322 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stereopticon Slides—‘‘Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’’? ‘‘Some Mother’s Boy,’’? ‘‘Ruined 
Churehes of France,’’ ‘‘Life of Christ,’’? ‘‘Boy 
Scouts,’’ ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ ‘‘Other Wise Men,’* 
‘*Quo_ Vadis,’’ ‘‘Passion Play,’’. ‘*Red 
Triangle,’’ ‘‘Bell and Flag,’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’’ ‘‘Billy Sunday,’’ ‘‘In His Steps,’’ and — 
many others. Card brings my complete list. 
Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y. _ 
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Pew @oceCola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black= téa—lcuptul. 222222 22-5 =e 1.54 gr. 
(hot) (5 f1, oz.) 

Green tea—1 glassful_______-_-------- 2.02 gr. 
(cold) (8 fl. oz., exclusive of ice) 

Coca-Cola—1I drink, 8 fl. oz:______-----. 61 gr. 


(prepared with I fl, oz. of syrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested, Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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Atonement ...... 
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